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to  cast  a  spell  over  your  current  heart-interest.  Rayon  Crepe  showered 
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into  the  demurest  suit-dress  that  ever  dazzled  a  date. 
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^  YOURS— FOR  A 
HAPPY 
HOLIDAY 

Holiday  Greetings 

with  Post  War 

Clamour 


*Nancy  Joos,  Alpha  Phi. 
and  Ronnie  Rameis,  Pi 
Phi,  chat  about  the  first 
peacetime  formals. 


*Ronnie  is  loveh'  in  a 
maze  of  black  tulle  ac- 
cented bv  bands  of 
fushia.  emerald,  and 
lime  .  .  .  edged  with 
glittering  black  sequins. 
Matching:  fichu  lends  so- 
phistication to  her  cos- 
tume. 

Gown  $35.  Fichu  S9.95 


♦Breathtaking  is  Nancy 
in  soft  lacy  white  net. 
Her  dress,  glamourized 
by  its  strapless  decol- 
lette  neckline  and 
shirred  bodice.  A  bril- 
liant rhinestone  choker 
and  a  rich  satin  evening 
bag. 

Dress  35.00,  Bag  15.00 
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Dick  Siebert  and  Frank  Sayles 
are  back  again  on  their  old  jobs  as 
Parrot  art  and  layout  editors.  Sepa- 
rated from  each  other  and  the  Parrot 
during  the  war,  they  accidently  met 
on  the  Italian  Riviera  during  the 
summer  of  1945.  Back  at  Northwest- 
ern this  fall,  they  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  Parrot  fold,  and  began 
working  with  another  old  art  staff 
teammate  and  veteran  of  the  Italism 
riviera,  the  magazine's  present  edi- 
tor. 

Dick  hails  from  Chicago,  and  is  an 
art  major  in  Liberal  Arts,  '47  (ex 
'44) .  A  Delta  Upsilon  member,  Dick 
spends  off  moments  hunting,  fishing. 
beer  -  and  -  hardboiled  -  egging  at 
Schramm's  and  softboiled-egging  at 
the  AOPi  house  with  art  staffer  Jac 
Cremin.  He  has  been  on  the  Parrot 
art  staff  since  September,  1940,  and 
was  art  editor  in  1942-43.  He  plans  to 
be  a  commercial  artist. 

Frank  Sayles,  School  of  Speech 
(ex  '43)  senior,  comes  from  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  by  way  of  Howard 
street  to  the  Parrot  office.  He  spent 
the  war  years  in  Oklahoma,  Te.xas. 
North  Africa,  Italy,  and  France  (for 
three  hours) .  Signed  Clare  Boothe 
Luce's  short-snorter  right  under 
Marshall  Alexander's  John  Hancock. 
He  will  do  medical  and  technical 
drawings  in  connection  with  speech 
correction  following  his  graduation. 
He  was  Parrot  art  editor  in  1940-41. 
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GOOD  FOOD 
GOOD  MUSIC 
GOOD    FUN 


lODEfinE 


Frank     Hutchins    presents 

HENRI  CENDRON  & 
HIS  ORCHESTRA 

Skokie  Blvd.    (41)   at 
Cook  b  Lake  County  Line 

Phone  Glencoe  433 
Highland  Pk.  4283 


1  All  MEN  ARE  BACK! 


Bob  Conklin,  Phi  Gam,  Gwen  Vaughn,  A.O.Pi,  Frankie 
Peter,  K.D.,  and  Duke  Miller,  Phi  Delt,  seem  pleased  at 
the  prospect.  And  you  tall  men  will  be  pleased  with 
Selig's  selection  of  sport-coats,  cardigan  jackets,  and 
slacks  fashioned  for  your  size. 


Selig's 


Photo  by  AUyn  Baum 


Store  For  Men 

920  Church  -  Evanston  -  Gre.  6505 


Photo  by  Paul  MoUory 


Get  the  Huddle  Habit 

Whether  for  breakfast  or  that  morning  cup  of  coffee 
.  .  .  lunch  or  afternoon  tea  .  .  .  dinner  or  late  evening 
snack — it's  always  the  Huddle — the  place  to  meet  your 
friends. 

Now  open  from  7  A.M.  until  12  midiiiglit. 


The  Huddle 


in  the  Orrineton  Hotel 
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We  were  tempted  to  a  tilt 


with  our  superlatives  . . .  when 
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clothes  in  our  collection 


but  we  think  this  picture  talks 


as  well  as  we  can 
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Pholo   by  Carlyle  Freeborn 

Those  three  "Sharps  and  Flats"  are  really  beating  it  out.     Enjoying  their  jive  are  left  to  right:    Bill 
Blackiey,  Phi  Gam;  Madelin  Martin,  KD;   Walt  Kemp,  Beta. 

BAR-O-MUSIC 

1614  W.  Howard  Street,  Chicago 

Come    to    one    of    our    Jazz    Sessions.    .    . 
Every   Sunday   from   2   to   6,   and    Monday 
9    to    3:00.     They're    presented    by    Kenny 
Pierce,   Phi    Gam. 

BOTTLED  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY  BY 

COCA-COLA    BOTTLING    CO.   OF    CHICAGO,   INC. 


Left  to  right: 

Bill  Hetherington 
Beta 


Beta 

Al  Starr 

Phi  Delt 

•  Ihiitk  Chidsey 
Signa  Chi 

Lenny  Muller 
Sigma  Chi 

Juhn  Ward 
Phi  Delt 


Photo  by  Paul  Mallory 
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And  Best  Wishes  for  the  New  Year 


from   the  Triad 


Beta   Theta   Pi 


Phi   Delta  Theta 


Sigma   Chi 


DL  PHI   gam's  a.e  kanfcn^ 
their  stockln^A  with  care, 

3n  Lope  that  ^t.    f/ick 
6oon  will  oe  there. 


^ii  just  bej-ore  C^hridtntai 

jjtiu  n  u 


am 


JittiL  ALPHA  CHI's 

5ena  areetinai  to  t^ou. 


leir 


ALPHA  cam's   in  ikel 
kerchiefs  ana  caps, 

J^ettiina  down  f-or 

snort  winter  napS. 


HI    I\     J\  S  dinaina 

the  Old     Silent    i  liant  , 
.^y^re  ivisn 

to  o 


tre  iviiltina  uour  ctauS 


je  meffu  an 


da 
'u  and  b riant. 


/\     \J     r  I  S   keepina  up 

on  tneir  toed, 
^Snittina  dome  araulei 

for  tneir  dpecial  tteauA. 


Wklte  iL  C\\\   O' S 
for  ^anta  to  come, 

^neu  re  tjudu  ivitlt  hnittina. 
and  navina  6ome  fun! 


are  u/aiun. 
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DELTA  ZETAs 


are  filler 


luitlt  iou  una  aood  ch 


eer 


mat  S^anta 


Vlpon  Seeing,  u/f 

^y^ad  orougitt  tnem  tnis  uear. 


Zeta  Tau  Alpha's  cvuk 


cam 


idte5  So  oright, 
^au    ivlerru   L^nristmaS  to  alt 
la  to  all  a  good  night. 
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KAPPA  DELTA'S ,,..,. 


\jare 
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or  an  annual  guei 
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(JSu  ivritina  him  lett 
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of  manu  reauests. 


Cover  Girls 


Fashion 
Models- 


Ch 


arm 


Finishing 


hi  Chicago  If s    Patricia   Stevens...     30  W.  Washington...  Slatel/Sl 


SURE! 
/      IT'S  CHRISTMAS! 


yOPS  FOR  DATES-Slunning  Brocade 
Evening  Bag  —  Gold  Co/or  combined 
with  Red,  Green  or  Blue    .     .    $18.50 

Plus  Stole  Tax  ond  JCo  Fed,  Tax 


SMOOTH. ..SHE'LL   LOVE   'EM! 

Simulated  Pearl  Necklace  —  Lustrous, 
hand-strung  and  carefully  graduated; 
Sterling  clasp  with  Rhinestones    .    $10 

Plus  Stale  Tox  and  20°;  Fed    Tax 


MASCVLINE    MAGNIFICENCE 

Man 's  Sterling  Cigarette  Case,  $35 

Plus  Sfolu  Tal^  and  ZO'-;;  fed    Tox 


WELL  BEHAVED  IN  ANY  PURSE 

Tip-Tap  Perfume  Dispenser.  24  kt. 
gold  plate  or  rhodium  plate,  $2.95 

Plus  Stole  Tox 
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By  Charles  Greenhlatt 


Because  these  wings  are  no  longer  wings  to  fly 
But  merely  vans  to  heat  the  air 
The  air  which  is  now  thoroughly  small  and  dry 
Smaller  and  dryer  than  the  zcill.  .  .  . 

— T.  S.  Eliot. 
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'ERTAINLY  is  a  beautiful  church,  Mi-.  Fenimore 
mused,  as  he  walked  toward  the  spire,  which  seemed  to 
prick  the  empjrrean.  He  chuckled  as  he  pictured  the  Sera- 
phim sliding  dowTi  the  spire  into  the  choir  loft.  Most 
beautiful  church  in  the  whole  United  States,  Mr.  Fenimore 
thought. 

Mr.  Fenimore  went  to  church  every  Sunday.  He  had  no 
respect  for  the  younger  generation,  who  seemed  above  go- 
ing to  church.  Those  young  pagans  don't  have  any  idea 
what  religion  means,  Mr.  Fenimore  grumbled  to  himself. 
Never  go  inside  a  church,  e.xcept  on  Chi'istmas  and  Easter. 
The  soul  just  won't  take  that  kind  of  punishment. 

The  service  this  Sunday  was  to  be  extra  special.  It  was 
just  a  year  since  the  church's  Christmas  dedication.  He 
walked  up  the  fourteen  marble  stairs,  counting  them  as  he 
went.  He  liked  the  feel  of  hard,  cold  marble  beneath 
his  feet.  When  he  opened  the  artificially  aged  wood  doors, 
he  could  hear-  the  organ.  The  rolling,  sonorous  sound  slowed 
Mr.  Fenimore's  step.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  his  mouth 
opened  slightly.  He  could  almost  feel  his  soul  stir  within 
him. 

An  usher  gave  Mr.  Fenimore  a  prayer  book  and  led  him 
down  the  aisle  to  his  seat.  The  usher  walked  quickly  and 
efficiently.  Mr.  Fenimore  walked  slowly,  sinking  as  deeply 
as  he  could  into  the  soft,  luxurious  carpeting.  It  was  like 
floating  on  clouds,  he  thought. 

Mr.  Fenimore  sat  down,  feeling  the  plush  of  the  seat 
.sticking  to  his  blue  serge  suit.  As  he  waited  for  the  service 
to  start,  he  rubbed  his  finger  across  the  gray  plush  of  the 
seat  ahead.  His  fingers  left  a  black  shadow.  He  rubbed  his 
finger  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  shadow  disappeared. 
He  thought  of  pussy-willows  and  peach  fuzz  and  clucked 
disapprovingly  as  he  remembered  the  two  childi'en  who 
had  played  a  game  of  tit-tat-toe  on  the  empty  seat  between 
them  at  Eastertime. 

The  organ  music  was  softer  and  hinted  of  serenity,  as 
the  minister  mounted  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Fenimore  sat  back 
in  his  seat.  The  congregation  was  an  e.xclusive  one  that 
could  afTord  to  pay  for  good  sermons.  If  anyone  could  inter- 
cede for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Fenimore's  soul  this  minister  could. 
He  was  a  fine  man  and  his  voice  blended  well  with  the  new 
church.    The  minister  began  to  talk. 

"Friends,  we  are  gathered  here  today  in  the  sight  of  the 
Almighty  to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
dedication  of  our  church.  May  our  dedication  be  a  constant 
thing,  one  which  cannot  be  measured  by  time,  but  only  by 
devotion.  I  shall  always  remember  the  first  time  I  mounted 
the  pulpit.  .  .  ." 

Illustrated  By  Wally  Sundholm 
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Yes,  the  Reverend  was  a  fine  speaker,  fine.  He  spoke 
with  his  soul,  it  seemed.  His  words  had  a  way  of  bouncing 
off  the  domed  roof  and  coming  back  sHghtly  muted  in  the 
midst  of  fresh  words.  Even  after  the  Reverend  stopped 
talking,  his  final  phi-ase  seemed  to  echo  as  a  sort  oi  heavenly 
benediction. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  shine  through  the  stained  glass 
windows.  The  rays  set  fire  to  the  colorful  scenes.  The  effect 
was  really  quite  solemn.  If  those  young  pagans  could  see 
what  the  sun  did  to  that  stained  glass,  they  might  have  a 
new  notion  of  religion,  Mr.  Fenimore  thought.  One  window 
attracted  him  particularly.  He  did  not  place  its  biblical  sig- 
nificance, but  it  certainly  was  beautiful.  A  beam  of  light 
struck  the  metal  borders  obliquely.  Upon  hitting  the  metal, 
the  beam  broke  up  and  cast  the  window  in  a  light  haze.  By 
squinting  his  eyes  a  little,  Mr.  Fenimore  could  see  just  the 
haze.  As  he  opened  them  slowly,  the  haze  seemed  to  resolve 
into  a  pastoral  scene.  He  regulated  the  amount  he  wanted 
to  see  by  opening  or  squinting  his  eyes. 

Every  so  often,  Mr.  Fenimore  caught  a  phrase  of  the 
service.  He  waited  until  it  had  bounced  ofT  the  ceiling  and 
had  come  back.  The  echo  did  a  funny  thing  to  the  respon- 
sive reading,  too.  It  was  almost  as  if  angels  in  the  choir 
loft  were  mimicking  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Fenimore  felt  a  gnawing  at  his  stomach.  He  never 
ate  breakfast  before  service.  There  was  something  about  re- 
stricting the  physical  appetite  and  feeding  the  spiritual  that 
appealed  to  him.  It's  like  feeding  the  soul  a  sort  of  spiritual 
manna,  he  thought. 

As  Mr.  Fenimore  listened  to  the  Reverend,  his  soul 
seemed  light  and  free.  It  was  almost  as  if  it  were  playing 
hide  and  seek  with  his  body.  One  moment,  Mr.  Fenimore 
was  sure  his  soul  was  there,  could  almost  feel  it.  And  then, 
it  seemed  to  be  gone.  Where  could  it  have  gone?  Perhaps 
everyone  in  the  congregation  felt  as  he  did.  There  might 
be  a  special  place  where  the  souls  of  the  congregation 
played.  Yes,  that  must  be  it.  Oops,  his  soul  had  left  him. 
Hmm,  now  it  was  back. 

"Time  will  pass  on,  and  although  we  may  be  forgotten, 
our  memorial  to  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being  shall  re- 
main a  symbol  of  our  devotion  and  our  love.  And  then,  as 
the  years  pass,  our  church  must  crumble." 

No,  no,  the  chuixh  would  never  crumble,  Mr.  F'enimore 
objected.  It  was  much  too  fine  a  church  to  crumble. 

The  reverberations  of  the  Reverend's  words  echoed  into 
his  new  words. 

"...  a  symbol  of  our  devotion  and 
our  love.  And  then,  as  the  years  pass, 
our  church  must  crumble.  In  its  place 
will  be  dust,  dust  hallowed  by  love,  de- 
votion, and  the  faith  of  us,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  forgotten." 

Well,  that  was  different.  That  wasn't 
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so  bad.  Still,  a  beautiful  church  should  never  crumble. 
Beauty  never  faded.  Beauty  was  like  a  ...  a  soul.  Yes, 
that  was  what  Beauty  was.  It  might  disappear  for  awhile 
like  a  soul  at  play,  but  then  it  would  come  back. 

Mr.  Fenimore  squinted  once  again  at  the  stained  glass 
window.  The  haze  was  gone.  The  beam  of  light  was  no 
longer  striking  obliquely.  The  light  was  now  striking  the 
v/indow  squarely  and  the  delicate  colors  of  the  window 
were  fused  by  the  strong  yellow  rays.  Mr.  Fenimore  turned 
away. 

He  must  pay  attention.  He  focused  his  eyes  on  the  altar. 
It  was  certainly  impressive.  The  pulpit  arose  in  the  center 
like  .  .  .  like  a  tower  of  strength,  Mr.  Fenimore  thought. 
There  was  something  unapproachable  about  that  altar.  He 
longed  to  approach  it,  longed  to  bury  his  face  in  the  floral 
displays  bordering  the  pulpit,  longed  to  breathe  the  heavy 
fragrance  of  the  flowers,  which  certainly  must  be  a  hint  of 
the  heavenly,  longed  to  hear  and  feel  the  sonorous  organ 
play  about  his  fragile  soul.  Those  young  pagans  have  never 
felt  this,  Mr.  Fenimore  thought. 

He  remembered  almost  angrily  the  two  children  who  had 
played  tit-tat-toe  on  the  plush  seat  between  them.  His 
finger  grazed  the  plush  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him.  A  black 
shadow  appeared.  After  he  had  removed  his  hand,  the 
shadow  still  remained.  He  smoothed  the  shadow  with  his 
finger  until  it  had  faded  into  the  gray  of  the  surrounding 
plush. 

"Let  us  arise,  now,  and  invoke  the  Almighty.  Let  our 
words  blend  with  His  words,  and  our  thoughts  be  thoughts 
worthy  of  Him.  Arise,  and  give  homage." 

The  congregation,  responding  to  the  minister's  voice, 
arose  as  one.  Mr.  Fenimore  started  suddenly,  as  he  heard 
the  echo  of  the  voice,  and  struggled  to  his  feet.  He  bowed 
his  head  reverently  after  a  furtive  glance  to  see  whether 
everyone  else  had  bowed  his. 

With  his  head  lowered,  he  could  see  the  round  ventilator 
hole  beneath  the  seat  ahead  of  him.  He  cautiously  worked 
his  foot  over  it.  He  shivered  delightedly  at  the  rush  of  cool 
air  up  his  blue  serge  trousers.  A  scrap  of  paper  was  flapping 
in  the  hole.  The  janitor  certainly  had  not  cleaned  under 
the  chairs.  Csu-elessness  should  not  be  permitted  in  such  a 
beautiful  church,  Mr.  Fenimore  thought.  Especially  on 
Christmas.  He  would  have  picked  up  the  scrap  himself,  if 
it  wouldn't  have  attracted  attention. 

"May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you.  Amen." 
(Contimied  on  page  40) 


Young  pagans  who  go  to  church  only  on  holidays 
can't  be  tolerated,  thought  Mr.  Fenimore,  a  most 
religious  man.  .  .  . 
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BIRD'S  Eye  View 


\J\J  E'RE  writing  this  in  the  great 
splurge  of  spirit  and  enthusiasm  that 
always  comes  as  we  read  these  ''Only 
a  few  shopping  days  left  til  Christmas!" 
ads  in  the  papers.  Not  that  we're  sus- 
ceptible, you  understand,  but  we  just 
thought  that  you  might  be. 

With  memories  of  things  past,  we 
went  to  the  loop  to  survey  the  displays 
Ln  department  store  windows,  and,  we 
must  confess,  we  were  just  a  bit  dis- 
appointed. Things  were  just  as  lavish 
as  they  ever  were,  but  somehow  the 
old  Yuletide  feeling  was  lost  somewhere 
in  our  wallet.  Our  favorite  stoi'e,  that 
used  to  have  the  large  Santa  Claus  in 
the  window,  with  a  loudspeaker  outside 
that  kept  repeating,  "Merry  Chi-istmas! 
A-ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  HA!"  all  day  and 
night,  now  has  that  same  window  filled 
with  a  display  of  bocks  by  Aldous  Hux- 
ley and  Frederic  Wakeman.  Our  revi- 
talization  this  year  will  have  to  come 
from  other  sources. 
V 

Since  we've  been  dragging  out  the 
Yule  log,  we  might  as  well  relate  the 
sorid  tale  of  the  green-capped,  red- 
haired,  tail-salted  brash  young  stude 
who  intruded  on  our  privacy  in  the 
Parrot  catacombs  yesterday  to  borrow 
our  directory.  Noting  our  holiday  get- 
up,  he  grinned  nastily  and  commented, 
"Ah,  this  Christmas  stuff  is  okay  for 
some  guys  :  but  me,  the  only  holiday  I 
bothers  with  is  Groundhog's  Day." 

We  understands  why. 

SMALL  FRY  DEPT. 

Usually,  we  ignore  sidewalk  mes- 
sages, ever  since  reading  Joyce  and 
Farrell.  But  the  other  day,  a  cryptic 
note  scribbled  with  someone's  left- 
over-from-Hallowe'en  chalk  on  the 
corner  of  Oak  and  Church,  was  too 
much  to  ignore:  "To  Whom  It  May 
Concern:  We  have  left  on  our  hike, 
(signed)  Girl  Scout  Troup  14." 


A  postcard  received  by  the  editor  of 
the  Parrot: 

Dear  Editor,  I  would  like  to  suscribe 
to  your  comic  book.  I  saw  your  first 
issue  and  especially  enjoyed  the  story 
on  page  6  "A  LOT  CAN  HAPPEN," 
by  Tod  Evans.  Could  I  have  an  auto- 
graphed picture  of  the  author?  I  have 
one  of  Al  Capp's. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy   McKune, 
6312  N.   Fairfield, 
St.    Timothy's   School 
P.S.    I  am  in  the  6  grade. 

THE  OTHER  HALF 

This  story  was  too  subtle  for  us,  but 
since  Mr.  Workman  swears  it's  funny, 
we'll  try  it  on  you. 

Two  natives  were  sitting  at  a  concert 
of  the  local  music  society  on  the  green 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  At  the  end  of 
one  opus,  one  of  the  men  turned  to 
the  other,  shook  his  hoary  locks,  and 
said,  "Well,  Zeke  I  guess  music  is  the 
finest  of  the  arts,  after  all." 

"Yep,"  agreed  the  other,  "and  sculp- 
ture's next!" 

V 

Every  now  and  then,  we  get  a  bit  de- 
spondent about  our  writing  ability. 
That's  when  we  write  this.  But  just 
now.  Dr.  Evans  has  given  us  the  boost 
we've  been  needing.    Our  last  attempt 


"For    heai^en's    sake,    hurry 
hang  it  over  the  fireplace!" 


and 


at  advanced  comp.  was  just  returned, 
with  the  scrawled  comment,  obviously 
written  with  great  care  and  gusto: 
"Will  you  please  di-op  this  course  at 
once!" 

LAWS  LONG  ARM 

After  we  received  our  third  bright- 
orange  parking  ticket  last  week,  we 
decided  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  culprit 
who  was  so  gaily  decorating  our  auto- 
mobile. The  result  of  our  search  was 
the  collaring  of  civic-minded  officer 
Charles  C.  Claypool.  wielder  of  the 
big  stick  with  the  piece  of  chalk  at  the 
end. 

Officer  Claypool's  long  right  arm, 
added  to  the  3i/2-foot  rod,  gives  him 
about  the  longest  arm  known  to  the  so- 
ciety of  law-protectors.  His  8-to-5  ac- 
tivity is  riding  about  the  city  on  his 
glorified  tricycle,  making  Httle  chalk- 
marks  on  the  right-rear  tires  of  about 
8000  cars  every  day. 

"People  who  park  in  the  right  places 
and  who  don't  overpark  don't  get  my 
autograph,"  Officer  Claypool  comment- 
ed profoundly  when  we  asked  for  a 
few  words  of  endearment.  "I  give  about 
15  to  18  parking  tickets  every  day,"  he 
added  eagerly. 

Always  alert  and  willing  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  or  any  other  anatomical 
requirement,  the  PARROT  hereby  hsts 
a  few  other,  more  romantic  means  of 
avoiding  Claypool's  handwriting  on  the 
automotive  wall: 

The  simplest  way  is  to  watch  slyly 
for  the  put-put  of  the  two-cylinder  mo- 
tor that  always  heralds  Claypool's  ap- 
proach. Immediately  after  he  has  dis- 
appeared on  the  sultry  north  shore 
horizon,  rush  out  with  a  damp  cloth 
and  wipe  the  offending  chalk-mark 
from  the  tire.  Then  you're  all  set  for 
another  hour. 

In  case  you  haven't  a  damp  cloth  or 
some  spittle  handy,  just  back  up  your 
car  a  few  feet  and  roll  back  and  forth  in 
the  sultry  north  shore  mud  until  the 
mark  has  lost  any  possible  tang  it 
once  might  have  had. 

Perhaps  you're  the  cave-man  type. 
If  so,  just  park  your  car  in  the  middle 
of  Fountain  Square  and  wait  for  Officer 
Claypool  to  show  up.  When  he  ar- 
rives, look  into  the  mirror  to  make  cer- 
tain that  your  belligerent  expression 
is  on  right,  hide  under  the  seat,  and,  as 
Claypool  leans  over  to  fasten  the  ticket 
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on  your  door-handle,  whang  him  over 
the  head  with  the  jack. 

Engineering  students  should  be  able 
to  think  up  some  way  of  sending  a  cou- 
ple of  thousand  volts  through  the  door- 
handle. But  those  of  you  with  Lincolns 
will  just  have  to  take  the  consequences. 

BUYER'S  STRIKE 

As  an  ordinary  kind  of  fellow  who 
picks  up  all  hitchhikers  except  those 
carrying  two  unweaned  babies  and  a 
bass-fiddle,  but  also  as  a  typical  hitch- 
hiker who  stands  near  his  thumb  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  trying  to  be  a 
friend  to  man  (or  any  other  sex  who 
happens  along),  we  sympathize  most 
severely  with  one  of  Northwestern's 
lovely  cud-chewers,  who,  hitching  in  a 
most  feminine  manner,  was  attempting 
the  easiest  way  from  Tech  back  to  the 
south  quads. 

One  of  those  shiny,  new,  block-long 
cars  stopped,  and  what  was  described  to 
us  as  a  "very  aristocratic"  woman  told 
her  to  get  in.  As  soon  as  our  lovely  was 
settled  in  the  plush,  the  criticism  began. 

"Don't  you  know,"  lectured  the  bene- 
factor, "that  it  is  against  the  law  for 
Northwestern  students  to  hitch-hike?" 

"Well."  queried  the  girl,  who,  as 
pledge  president,  was  in  no  mood  to 
take  guff,  "then  why  did  you  pick  me 
up?" 

"Young  woman,  you're  impertinent!" 
snapped  the  woman,  continuing  the  lec- 
ture. At  Library  Place,  the  fair  one's 
patience  snapped,  and  she  departed,  in- 
forming the  woman  that  she  would  try 
to  get  a  ride  ■v\'ith  someone  more  pleas- 
ant. 

As  they  parted  company,  the  woman 
said  coldly.  "I  don't  think  you  know 
who  I  am." 

"You  guessed  it,"  replied  the  girl. 

"Well,"  said  the  woman  haughtily, 
"I'm  Mrs.  Snyder." 

"So  what,"  quipped  the  coed.  "I  nev- 
er liked  your  candy  anyhow!" 

UNEASY  LIES  THE  HEAD 

It's  amazing  that  more  gore  has  not 
decorated  the  corner  of  Sheridan  and 
Chicago  avenue,  where  men  are  men 
until  speeding  autos  pound  them  into 
unrecognizable  shapes.  But  any  stude 
who  has  been  here  more  than  two 
weeks  has  learned  to  flit  between  the 
cars  as  easily  as  if  he  (or  she,  or  it) 
■were  chasing  butterflies. 

Just  the  other  morning,  we  were  has- 
tening to  hear  Bergen  Evans'  C-12 
platitudes  when  a  blessed  damozel  di- 
rectly in  front  of  us  placed  her  cloven 
hoof  squarely  in  the  line  of  fire  of  an 


"Rough   season   last   year.'' 


oncoming  motorcycle.  The  driver  (or 
rider,  or  whatever  you  call  the  guy  who 
runs  a  motorcycle)  swerved  away  at 
the  last  second,  brushing  her  skirts, 
nearly  wrecking  his  motorcycle,  and 
not  quite  wiping  out  a  family  of  thir- 
teen who  were  cowering  behind  the 
stoplight. 

The  cutie  surveyed  the  havoc  she 
had  wrought,  and  giggled.  "Hey,  Jean- 
nie!"  she  screamed  happily  to  a  cohort 
still  on  the  sidewalk.  "Did  you  see 
that?  I  almost  got  killed!"  At  peace 
with  the  world,  she  continued  to  class. 

£T  TU.  PARKER 

A  year  or  so  ago,  we  were  at  peace. 
"God's  in  his  heaven,  all's  right  with 
the  world,"  we  kept  muttering  deter- 
minedly to  ourselves.  But  that  was  be- 
fore all  this  furor  over  Methusaleh- 
shaming  ball-point  fountain  pens  had 
engulfed  us. 

Right  after  Mr.  Reynolds  and  his  gang 
had  marketed  their  original  product, 
we  trotted  hastily  over  to  the  local  em- 
porium to  buy  one.  We  took  it  home, 
jiggled  it  in  our  mitt,  and  sat  down  to 
UTite  four  years  without  refilling. 
About  five  minutes  of  that  four  years 
(or  1/420,768  of  the  time  agreed  upon) 
had  elapsed  when  we  felt  that  com- 
munications weren't  getting  through. 
The  wires  must  have  been  down  in  a 
storm  somewhere. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  the  same 
deal  happened  with  an  Eversharp  "CA" 
pen  and  another  wildcat  brand  whose 
name  we've  forgotten.  And  so  the  three 
pens  stood,  a  monument  to  an  extrava- 
gant age. 

Last  night,  we  were  listening  to 
"Take  It  or  Leave  It"  and  something 


snapped.  Maybe  it  was  the  slimy  way 
that  Phil  Baker  said,  "It  writes  under 
water,"  insinuating  arrogantly  that 
we'd  never  test  it  that  way.  Well,  we 
did. 

We  picked  up  our  three  pieces  of  jet- 
sam and  went  over  to  the  sink,  which 
we  filled.  Shoving  a  piece  of  Hammer- 
mill  Bond  under  the  surface,  we  hastily 
went  at  it.  Sure  enough,  not  only  did 
all  three  of  the  pens  come  through  on 
the  paper,  but  they  also  stained  the 
whole  sink  a  neat  sky-blue. 

Flushed  with  joy  at  our  discovery, 
we  sat  down  to  write  testimonials.  No 
soap.  The  watery  triumph  could  not  be 
repeated  on  land. 

So  now  we're  stuck,  and  we  guess, 
Mr.  Parker,  you  still  have  our  business 
until  some  enterprising  pulp  magnate 
markets    waterproof   paper. 

FOLDS  MOLDS 

Mr.  Thomas  Folds,  new  head  of  the 
art  department  and  an  ex-sculptor  who 
the  Daily  says  looks  like  a  "cross  be- 
tween Abe  Lincoln  and  Henry  Fonda," 
(and  in  Illinois,  too!)  has  been  at  North- 
western since  September  and  still  has 
ideas    of   reorganizing   his   department. 

"We're  fixing  up  Art  A,"  he  projects, 
"so  that  everybody  can  take  it.  Upper- 
classmen  and  everybody." 

Those  art  exhibits  on  the  second  floor 
of  Scott  are  Folds's  work.  "The  first 
show  up  there  I  borrowed  from  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,"  he  said  modestly. 
"That  was  recent  water  colors  and 
gouaches.  The  second  exhibit,  I  rented 
from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in 
New  York  last  spring.  The  exhibit 
starting  November  5th,  I  own,"  he 
went  on.  "It's  the  exhibit  of  the  orig- 
inal  drawings   for  Steinwess's   Colum- 
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bia  covers.  I  brought  it  from  the  east. 
where  I  used  it  for  educational  pur- 
poses." 

He  paused  mysteriously,  and  went  on. 
"There'll  be  more  exhibits.    I'm  plan- 


ning one  on  jewelry — an  actual  display 
of  jewelry.  You  might  have  seen  it  in 
New  York.  Then  there'll  be  one  I've 
designed,  on  the  art  of  the  cartoon.  And 
there'll  be  others." 

An  ex-cartoonist  for  Colliers  and 
other  magazines.  Folds  still  has  the  bal- 
loon-and-caption  spirit  in  his  blood.  "I 
haven't  submitted  any  cartoons  this 
year,"  he  said  cautiously,  probably 
fearing  a  dictaphone  hidden  in  the 
wall.  "But  up  through  last  year  I  kept 
selling  a  few  during  the  football  sea- 
son." We  acknowledged  that  the  smell 
of  pigskin  is  enough  to  prompt  any- 
one's artistic  spirit. 

'"I  was  art  editor  of  the  Yale  Record 
while  I  was  at  Yale,"  he  said,  not  proud- 
ly enough,  it  seemed  to  us.  "I  guess 
that's  sort  of  equivalent  to  your  maga- 
zine, the  Pui'ple — Purple — " 

"Parrot?"  we  sugggested  as  gently  as 
we  could. 

"Yes,  that's  it.  Parrot!"'  he  agreed 
eagerly. 

Folds  is  probably  the  only  artist  in 
the  world  who  ever  lost  a  60-foot  mural. 
"The  mural  was  a  government  job,"  he 
said  without  any  traces  of  nostalgia.  "It 
was  at  some  school  just  outside  New 
Haven.  An  impossible  job.  We  had  all 
kinds  of  men  there.  It  was  going  on  for 
three  months  before  I  took  over,  and  it 
took  me  four-and-a-half  months  more 
to  finish  it  with  that  crew.  An  impossi- 
ble job.  Generally  a  mess.  It's  amaz- 
ing that  we  finished  at  all.  There  were 
men  older  than  me,  and  all  kinds  of 
artists  with  all  kinds  of  ideas.  An  im- 
possible job." 

We  asked  him  just  where  this  Babel 
of  art  could  be  found.  "I  told  you.  some 
school  near  New  Haven,"  he  said,  some- 
what wearily.  "I'm  darned  if  I  can  re- 
member what  school,  and  I'm  glad  I 
don't.    No,  I  don't  reviemher." 

An  impossible  job.    We  quit. 


PROGRAM  NOTES 

We  notice  from  the  program  notes  of 
the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra  that 
Rudolph  Ganz's  "Percussional  Melee'' 
is  being  performed.  According  to  the 
program  notes,  "the  'Percussional  Me- 
lee' is  written  for  .  .  .  three  kettledrums, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  three  tubular 
bells,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum, 
triangle,  xylophone,  tambourine,  gong, 
temple  blocks,  sand  paper,  rattle,  wind 
whistle,  lion's  roar,  cuckoo,  slap-stick 
and  pistol  shot." 

The  orchestra  must  have  had  to  ran- 
sack every  hardware  store,  temple, 
gangsters'  den,  and  zoo  in  sight  for  this 
one.  What  we  don't  get,  though,  is  the 
slapstick.  It's  just  a  little  hard  for  us 
to  visualize  concertmaster  John  Weich- 
er  shoving  his  chair  aside  to  make  room 
for  the  antics  of  Abbott  and  Costello, 
who  busily  scan  their  score  so  that 
they'll  come  in  on  the  right  beat. 

RE-JOYCE 

The  other  day,  we  stopped  in  at  the 
Post  Office  News  company,  that  giant 
magazine  store  on  Monroe  street  near 
State,  looking  hopefully  for  a  dusty 
copy  of  Joseph  Wood  Krutch's  "The 
Modern  Temper."  A  belligerent  young 
wench  about  20  years  old  came  up,  too 
rapidly,  we  thought,  and  asked  curtly, 
"Are  you  looking  for  anything  in  par- 
ticular?" 

"Just  leering,"  we  replied  pleasantly, 
picking  up  the  new  reprint  of  Aldous 
Huxley's  "Brave  New  World"  and 
thumbing  through  it  for  a  quick  slice  of 
pornography. 

"Now.  there  you  have  it,"'  she  said  to 
no  one  in  particular.  "Brave  New 
World.  It  isn't  brave,  it  certainly  isn't 
new,  and  now  it's  beginning  to  look  like 
it  isn't  even  a  world.  Huh!"  She  lit  a 
cigarette  in  direct  defiance  of  a  sullen- 
looking  man  who  was  thumbing 
through  "Horizon"  magazine  as  only 
store-detectives  can  thumb.  "I  guess 
you  go  to  school,  huh?"  she  asked.  We 
nodded.  "Northwestern,''  we  ventured 
warily. 

"I  got  kicked  out  of  Northwestern," 
she  said  proudly.    "Chicago  too." 

She  blew  a  deep  puff  toward  the  de- 
tective, who  disappeared  before  the 
smoke  had  cleared.  "I  go  to  Roosevelt 
now,  but  it's  beginning  to  look  like  I'm 
too  radical  even  for  them." 

We  agreed  that  it's  a  rough  world. 

"You  take  these  people,"  she  said, 
glaring  at  the  vacant  space  the  detective 
had  left  and  then  gesturing  broadly  to 
include  Truman  and  Stalin  and  every- 


body. "They  come  in  here  looking  for 
dirty  books."  We  hastily  replaced  the 
Huxley  and  blushed.  "Not  you,"  she 
apologized  flatly,  "but  these  people."' 
This  time  the  gesture  included  Church- 
ill and  the  Ubangis. 

"They  buy  Waldo  Frank  and  this 
James  Joyce  crap.  That's  all  they 
know.  But  do  they  buy  any  books  by 
JorJs  Huysmans,  the  gi-eatest  and  most 
delicate  pornographer  that  ever  lived? 
You  bet  they  don't." 

To  allay  suspicion,  we  bought  a  dol- 
lar- reprint  of  Benchley  and  left.  At  the 
library,  w'e  noted  the  much-fingered 
card  in  the  files  for  Huysmans"s 
"Against  the  Grain."  "Well,  somebody 
reads  it."  we  mused,  noting  the  num- 
ber. We  presented  the  call-slip  to  the 
woman  at  the  desk,  hoping  that  by  put- 
ting down  the  number  instead  of  the 
title,  we'd  get  away  -with  it.  No  soap. 
"Oh.  that  one,"  she  said,  scrutinizing  us 
sharply. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  was  back. 
"It's  out."  she  snapped,  omitting  the 
expected,  "So  there!" 

We  went  to  the  open  stacks.  The  only 
Huysmans  there  was  one  called  "The 
Cathedral."  a  heavy  volume  in  small 
print.  We  ran  home  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  the  book  under  oui-  coat. 

At  home,  we  opened  the  book,  a 
glass  of  milk  and  a  couple  of  graham 
crackers  at  our  elbow.  The  first  page 
found  the  hero  meditating  in  his  Paris 
garret.  "Oh.  boy!"  we  breathed,  and 
went  on. 

It  seems  that  he  was  meditating  the 
value  of  Bvzantine  architecture. 
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Coming  to  some  sort  of  conclusion, 
he  went  to  the  parish  priest  with  his 
revelations.  The  two  of  them  discussed 
Fra  Angelico,  upon  which  the  man  re- 
turned to  his  garret.  The  whole  book 
was  a  series  of  socratic  dialogues  be- 
tween the  hero,  the  priest,  and  a  land- 
lady (thrown  in  for  comic  relief)  on  the 
relative  values  of  various  schools  of 
art. 

We  put  down  the  book  wistfully,  find- 
ing no  more  print  on  the  cover.  "Gee, 
that  sure  was  dehcate,"  we  mused, 
picking  up  "Studs  Lonigan." 

MUCH  HAVE  WE  WANDERED 

The  Parrot  is  always  eager  to  help 
new  stars  ascend  the  golden  staii"way  to 
success.  For  that  reason,  we're  giving 
you  the  dope  on  Jean  Smith,  21-year- 
old  music-school  senior,  who  won  the 
Lionel  Hampton  vibraharp  award  in 
the  Look  magazine  band  contest  for 
young'uns. 

A  vibraharp  is  a  marimba  with  mus- 
cles, and  Jean  began  playing  it  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  hard- eared  high-school 
band  teacher,  who  had  observed  her 
progress  with  the  piano.  By  the  time 
she  was  a  high  school  junior,  Jean  had 
her  prized  vibraharp,  and  is  now  so 
hopped  up  that  she  plans  to  play  it 
professionally  when  she  goes  forth  into 
the  cold,  cold  you-know-what. 

Incidentally,  the  vibraharp  is  elec- 
tric, and  it's  possible  to  get  a  shock 
playing  it,  although  it  would  require 
eel-like  contortions. 

Jean  won  her  trophy  at  Carnegie 
Hall,  where  she  was  appearing  in  the 
finals  with  a  quintet  fi'om  NU  (all  of 
whom,  we  are  informed  by  correspond- 
ent Betty  Hanneman,  wore  blue  nylon 
marquisette  formals  trimmed  with  gold 
sequins  and  gold  sequin  caps)  that  won 
first  place  in  the  senior  specialty  divi- 
sion. 

Always  dependable  for  full  informa- 
tion, we  give  you  the  results  of  an  ex- 
tended view  of  the  trophy,  which  is 
kept  in  the  reception  room  of  Rogers 
house,  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  We 
couldn't  tell  if  the  gold  finish  was  just 
plating  or  not,  so  we'll  skip  that.  The 
trophy  consists  of  some  sort  of  Greek 
god  holding  a  laurel  wreath  high  above 
this  unworthy  planet,  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  has  been  reduced 
to  about  five  inches  in  diameter.  The 
whole  affair  is  affixed  to  a  base  which 
roughly  resembles  a  lamp  fixture,  and 
we  are  told  by  the  erudite  that  the 
more  suspicious  of  Rogers  co-eds  toss 
pennies  at  it  on  their  way  to  exams. 
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A  Priori 

Curse,  if  you  like,  the  jolly  sacrilege  of  carol  and  wine, 

Scrooge  and  saint  established  the  tradition, 

Turn  easily  from  a  star,  declaring:  It  is  not  mine. 

Who  here  can  censure  your  omission? 

Repent  anger,  deliberate  daily  malice,  and  scorn. 

Tomorrow  you  can  be  yourself.  Now  pray. 

Yes,  stagger,  kneel,  or  love  one  another,  Few  will  inoum 

Past  or  future  of  atoms  on  a  holiday. 

Only  remember  this:   Whatever  was  the  gift. 

We  would  not  take  it. 

— M.  H. 


Looking  Back 

Autumn  took  me  by  surprise: 
A  turn  from  New  England  street  and  station 
To  gold  curved  against  October  skies. 
Gold  burning  bright  to  startle  urban  eyes 
Unused  to  such  elation. 

Cities  are  quite  civilized. 

Sober,  tidy,  careful  with  creation. 

They  light  no  torches  with  a  summer  dies. 

May  and  December  are  well  sterilized — 

Department  of  Sanitation. 

There  a  maple  leaf  still  lies 
Splattered  in  flat,  perfect  animation 
Against  a  window-pane;  some  wild  bird  cries 
Impatient  for  the  journey  south.   We  wise 
Ones  have  returned  to  diso'etion. 

— M.  H. 


Best  Wishes 

Round,  and  warm,  and  soft,  and  glowing 
With  jabbering  relatives  and  time-worn 
Acquaintances  grating  against  the  jingle 
Bells  that  jangle  in  head  too  nut-brown- 
Aled  by  last  night's  tribute  to  tomorrow's 
Unmailed  greeting  cards  and  the  next 
Day's  unsaid  wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year, 
And  a  very  merry  Christmas. 

— B.  V. 
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Jack  P. 
JVhite 

\J\j  ARREN  knelt  on  the  big  chair  in 
the  living  room,  peering  out  of  the  win- 
dow. It  was  raining  heavily  outside, 
and  the  sleek  shiny  automobiles  in  the 
street  tkree  floors  below  swnshed  si- 
lently and  swiftly  through  the  gloom. 
The  lamplights  were  out  again  all  the 
way  down  the  block.  It  annoyed  War- 
ren that  his  mother  was  late  getting 
home  again.  What  if  she  had  been  run 
over?  Or  what  if  she  had  slipped  and 
broken  her  leg?  Then  who  would  get 
his  supper?    He  was  quite  hungry. 

Warren  bit  the  cuticles  of  his  nails  in 
contemplation.  He  stuck  one  finger  out 
and  traced  his  name  on  the  window- 
pane:  W-A-R-R-E-N.  He  withdrew 
the  finger:  the  window-pane  was  cold. 
The  whole  apartment,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  seemed  chilly,  even  though  he 
could  hear  the  hissing  steam  beginning 
to  rise,  as  it  usually  did  at  that  time 
of  day,  in  the  radiators.  Kneeling  back- 
wards on  the  chair  and  bending  over, 
he  drew  circles  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
by  rubbing  the  velour  the  wrong  way. 
He  guessed  he'd  have  to  call  his  father 
if  anything  happened  to  his  mother. 

He  clambered  down  from  the  chair 
and  walked  over  to  the  upright  piano. 
He  plumped  down  on  the  bench  and 
depressed  two  or  three  of  the  keys  si- 
ently.  He  wished  he  could  play  the 
piano  and  sing.  He  looked  at  the  pic- 
tures on  the  front  pages  of  sheets  of 
music  on  the  stand.  He  got  up  again. 
He  had  just  listened  to  Buck  Rogers, 
nothing  came  on  until  Captain  Mid- 
night, and  he  didn't  want  to  play  with 
his  trains  in  the  dining-room  any  more. 

Trains  had  always  fascinated  Wan-en. 

Ill  list  felted  hv 
Bob  Rdivards 
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Warren 


He  could  remember  a  couple  of  years 
ago  when  they  were  all  living  together 
in  the  other  place.  The  dining-room  of 
that  apartment  overlooked  the  yards  of 
the  elevated.  Warren  would  get  up  out 
of  bed  by  himself  at  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  watch  the  trains  pull 
in  and  out.  He  would  put  on  his  bath- 
robe and  slippers,  go  into  the  ktichen, 
get  an  equal  number  of  graham  crack- 
ers and  white  crackers  out  of  their 
boxes  in  the  stove,  drag  his  tiny  rock- 
ing chair  to  the  window  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  sit  for  hours,  eating  the 
crackers  slowly — first  one  graham,  then 
one  white.  He  liked 
white  much  better  than 
graham,  but  graham 
were  supposed  to  be 
healthier. 

Even  now,  to  get  him 
to  eat  prunes  and  oat- 
meal, his  mother  would 
take  the  idle  spoon  away 
from  him  and  feed  him 
herself,    all    the    while 
guessing      how      many 
kinds  of  trains  there  were  in  the  dish — 
like  "Mrs.  Howard  Street,"  "Miss  Jack- 
son  Park "    "Madame   Evanston,"    and 
"Mr.  Ravenswood." 

When  he  was  younger,  Warren  would 
take  all  the  shoes  and  slippers  he  could 
find  in  the  closets  and  around  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  apartment  and  place  them 
at  carefully  spaced  intervals  along  the 
edge  of  the  runner  carpet  in  the  long 
hall.  Each  shoe  or  slipper  represented 
an  "el"  stop,  and  he  would  push  a  line 
of  trains  from  one  to  the  other.  Usually, 
it  was  his  mother,  though,  who  put  the 
elevated  stations  back  in  the  clothes 
closets. 

He  still  industriously  pedalled  his  tri- 
cycle up  and  down  the  block,  pretend- 
ing he  was  an  elevated.  Sometimes  he 
was  a  local  and  stopped  at  every  crack 
in  the  sidewalk.  Or  else  he  would  be 
an  express  and  pass  up  the  cracks  rep- 
resenting stations  at  which  only  local 
trains  stopped;  then  it  was  "Loyola," 
"Wilson,"  "Sheridan,"  "Belmont," 
"Fullerton,"  and  "Chicago".  When  he 
wanted  to  ride  up  and  down  the  block 
very  fast,  he  would  be  a  North  Shore 
(Shore  Line  Route),  and  he  wouldn't 
make  any  stops  at  all.  He  enjoyed  being 


a  North  Shore  most.  However,  he  felt 
he  would  slight  the  locals  and  ordinary 
expresses  if  he  overdid  it.  Consequent- 
ly, he  was  a  North  Shore  (Shore  Line 
Route)  only  once  in  a  while. 

Warren  heard  the  downstairs  outside 
door  squeak  as  it  opened.  He  waited. 
The  clock  on  the  mantel  in  the  living- 
room,  which  he  couldn't  reach  to  wind 
unless  he  stood  on  the  footstool,  ticked 
loudly.  A  few  moments  later  the  door 
to  the  apartment  below  slammed  shut 
so  violently  the  whole  building  shook. 
Warren  sighed  impatiently.  Mr.  Olsen's 
home,  he  thought,  as  he  sat  on  the 
footstool  and  tried  to 
touch  the  tips  of  his 
shoes  with  his  hands. 
He  walked  aimlessly 
down  the  hallway,  mak- 
ing indentations  in  the 
wallpaper  with  a  finger 
nail.  He  made  faces  at 
himself  in  the  mirror 
hanging  on  the  wall  near 
the  telephone  stand.  His 
faces  never  scared  him. 
The  downstairs  outside  door 
squeaked.  It  would  take  his  mother  five 
steps  to  the  mail-box — one,  two,  three, 
four,  five.  Then  she  would  take  her 
keys  out  of  her  pocket-book,  open  the 
mail-box,  take  out  the  mail,  and — the 
bell  rang  three  times. 

Warren  gave  a  start.  He  looked  at 
the  kitchen  in  anxiety.  He  was  almost 
sure  spoons  went  on  the  left  side,  and 
he  hoped  the  butter  had  sufficiently 
melted  from  being  in  the  refrigerator 
all  day.    He  frankly  thought  the  table- 


cloth  was  soiled,  but  he  didn't  know 
which  of  the  clean  ones  was  for  the 
kitchen  and  which  for  the  company. 

The  bell  rang  three  times  again — this 
time  the  rings  were  a  bit  longer  and 
more  deliberate.  Warren  pressed  the 
buzzer  in  reply  and  went  out  on  the 
landing,  leaning  perilously  over  the 
railing  to  see  who  was  coming.  When 
his  mother,  whose  step  he  recognized, 
called  "It's  me!"  from  below  and  didn't 
ask  for  help  with 
any  packages,  he 
decided  he  had  been 
discerning  to  put  a 
pan  of  water  on  the 
stove  for  frankfurt- 
ers. 

He  walked  back 
into  the  apartment 
pigeon-toed,  down 
the  hallway,  and 
into  his  bedroom. 
He  scrambled  up  onto  the  bed  with- 
out putting  on  any  Hghts,  but  was  care- 
ful to  let  his  legs  dangle  over  the  side 
so  as  not  to  get  his  feet  on  the  spread. 
It  occurred  to  him  fleetingly  that  he 
hadn't  put  his  trains  away.  He  lay  still 
in  the  darkness,  smelling  the  cleanness 
of  the  spread,  listening  detachedly  to 
the  rain  splashing  on  the  windowsill, 
and  wondering  how  birds  kept  from 
getting  wet. 

He  heard  his  mother  deposit  her 
packages  in  the  kitchen  and  murmur 
something  about  the  table  he  had  set. 
The  clock  in  the  living-room  struck  the 
half-hour  so  slowly  that  Warren  knew 
he'd  have  to  wind  it  soon — if  he  could 
remember  where  he  put  the  key.  He 
rolled  off  the  bed,  bunching  the  carpet 
into  folds  with  a  slide,  and  looked  in- 
tently out  of  the  window.  He  pigeon- 
toed  out  of  the  bedroom  to  watch  his 
mother  fix  dinner. 

As  he  crossed  the  train-littered  din- 
ing-room, he  decided  he  wouldn't  listen 
to  Captain  Midnight. 


'Don't  worry,  SGB  will  get  the  rent  lowered. 
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DYEING    MAN    AND    WOMAN    of    the 

Year  is  no  easy  chore.  What  a  whirl 
Marcia  Lunde  and  Craig  Rudolph 
spun  through  one  weekend  last 
month!  After  being  presented  to 
Northwestern's  students  at  the 
Homecoming  dance,  and  receiving 
smooth  lighters  and  gold  cigaret 
cases  from  the  Chesterfield  cigaret 
people,  Marcia  and  Craig  were  ready 
to  quietly  settle  down  on  their  plush 
laurels. 

A  long,  flashy  Buick  station  wagon 
rolled  up — the  chariot  for  a  king  and 
a  queen — one  afternoon,  and  whisked 
them  away  for  an  evening  of  royal 
entertainment.  Stewart's  Rent-a-Car 
service  was  at  the  regal  command  of 
Miss  Lunde  and  Mr.  Rudolph. 

Before  pushing  into  Chicago's  busy 
loop  for  the  night's  entertainment, 
the  chariotful  of  happy  round-the- 
towners,  Marcia,  Craig,  Parrot  pro- 
motion manager  Trudie  Flanagan, 
photographer  Al  Baum  and  a  hitch- 
hiking editor,  stopped  off  at  Eliza- 
beth Arden's  smart  near-northside 
beauty  salon  to  make  an  appointment 
for  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 
Craig  shyly  waited  around  the  cor- 
ner, with  a  small  beer. 

Once  out  of  Arden's  lovely  per- 
fume parlor,  Marcia  joined  the  gang 
in  a  quick  trip  to  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott 
and  company's  fashion  center.  A  lit- 
tle cape,  black  sequins  across  the 
bodice  and  plain,  long  and  lean  1947 
styling  made  up  the  smart  afternoon 
dress  which  Marcia  picked  out.  Craig 
was  still  debating  between  a  topcoat 
and  a  sport-coat  and  trousers  com- 
bination when  the  gang  swept  him 
up  in  the  rush  which  bounced  The 
Man  and  The  Woman  into  the  Con- 
gress Hotel's  super-sophisticated 
Glass  Hat.  KiKi,  the  Latin-American 
band  leader  at  Chicago's  home  of 
one-two-three-kick  tea  dancing  ded- 
icated a  special  tarantella  to  Marcia 
and  Craig.  Marcia  drank  cokes  all 
evening. 

Tall,  lithe  and  lovely  Evelyn 
Knight  sang  love  lyrics  as  she  gazed, 
dazed  into  Craig's  unflinching  eyes 
and  a  Parisian  pianist,  who  could 
master  a  bit  of  glamor  when  called 
upon,  mumbled  soft  left-bank  phil- 
osophy at  Marcia,  as  the  evening's 
entertainment  at  the  Palmer  House's 
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Empire  Room  began  to  unfold. 
Shrimp  cocktails  and  the  Abbot 
dancers  arrived  about  the  same  time: 
Marcia  counted  sixteen  shrimps — 
and  Craig  counted  as  many  Abbot 
dancers.  The  steaks  were  wonderful, 
they  cut  them  with  a  fork!  Deserts 
turned  out  to  be  Diplomat  pudding 
for  Marcia  and  hot  apple  pie  a  la 
mode  for  Craig.  Full  tummied,  they 
dashed  out  of  the  lovely  Empire 
Room  to  keep  a  date  with  WGN's 
Chicago-at-Nighter  Harry  Burge. 

After  their  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  debut,  from  the  lobby  of  the 
Chicago  theater,  Marcia  and  Craig 
sprinted  away,  with  compliinentary 
tickets  to  Balaban  &  Katz  theaters, 
for  an  evening  of  night-clubbing  at 
the  collegiate  Blackhawk  restaurant. 
Dick  Peterson,  hosting  for  the 
Blackhawk,  practically  laid  the  place 
in  the  royal  couple's  lap.  After  hog- 
ing  the  spotlight  in  the  floorshow,  a 
well-paced  variety  of  acts  slanted 
toward  the  college  audience,  North- 
western guests  were  given  a  rest — 
and  another  round  of  drinks.  Floor- 
show  entertainers  came  over  to  the 
table  between  acts  to  congratulate 
the  winners,  who  paused  between 
dances  to  graciously  except  the 
plaudits  of  a  host  of  well-wishers. 

After  a  few  un- 
official stop-offs 
on  the  way  home, 
Marcia  and  Craig 
checked-in  at  the 
Alpha  Omicron 
Pi  and  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  houses, 
tired  and  happy. 
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Marcia,  in  case  you  don't  already 
know,  in  addition  to  being  Woman 
of  the  Year,  is  president  of  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  council,  is  member  of  Mor- 
tar Board,  Theta  Sigma  Phi  (jour- 
nalism fraternity),  is  president  of 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi  sorority,  presi- 
dent-emeritus of  Alpha  Lambda  Del- 
ta, and  has  served  on  Northwestern's 
debating  team,  the  Purple  Parrot 
Editorial  Board  and  was  last  year's 
chairman  of  Scott  Hall. 

Craig  Rudolph,  your  Man  of  the 
Year,  has  been  an  intramural  trophy 
winner,  a  member  of  the  Interfrater- 
nity  council,  a  member  of  Purple 
Key,  drum  major,  intermural  man- 
ager for  his  fraternity.  Pi  Kappa  Al- 
pha, and  was  a  member  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  councils. 

Super  persons,  Marcia  and  Craig! 
\' 

Female  finalists  were  Maria  Lunde. 
Corrine  Linn,  Gloria  Hill,  Nikki 
Woods  and  Deenee  Hecker. 

Male  finalists  were  Craig  Rudolph, 
Stan  Gorski,  Jack  Harker,  Jim  Vyna- 
lek,  William  Sawle  and  Vic  Schwall. 

About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Pur- 
ple Parrot's  more  than  three  thou- 
sand subscribers  voted  in  the  con- 
test, reflecting  the  sentiments  of  the 
entire  Northwestern  student  body. 


Class  Hat,  Empire  Room,  Blackhawk. 
WCN  broadcast,  clothes  from  Carson's, 
cigaret  cases  .  .  .  crown  jewels  for 
the  Parrot's  Man  and  Woman  of  the  Year 
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Man  "^  Woman 


Pierre  and  Mable,  af  Elizabeth  Arden's,  advise  Marcia  on  the 
latest  in  coiffures,  mud  packs,  cuticles  and  the  art  of  feminine  | 
beauty-care  in  general.   That's  Pierre  on  the  right. 


Black   with   sequins  for   Marcia,   conservative   pin   stripe   for 
Craig — Carson's  outfits  your  Man  and  Woman  of  the  Year  i 
from  head  to  toe.   The  pocket  handkerchief  is  Mr.  Rudolph's 
own. 


RESERVED,  and  a  ring-side  table  too,  describes  the  grand 
reception  Miss  Lunde  and  Craig  got  at  the  Congress  Hotel's 
fashionable  Glass  Hat.  They  did  an  awfully  nice  rhumba 
together. 


fsion  fog 
sf  mohfhV  vvhdf  With  the  Deljh.^ 
pajama  race,  an  ill-fated  home- 
oming  celebration,  more  house 
arties  than  there  were  dough- 
nuts enough  to  supply,  and,  of 
course,  our  Man  and  Woman  of 
the  Year  contest.  So,  don't  let  it 
bother  you  if  your  picture  isn't 
here— we'll  get  around  to  you. 
As  for  the  bold  Crosshatch  back- 
ground on  this  page,  it  reminds 
us  of  Ma  Schramm's  favorite 
tablecloth  —  without  the  beer 
stains. 


These  are  Beta  Theta  Pis  and  their  dates.  They're  having  a  Hallowe'en  bridge 
Just  the  same,  no  spirits  were  present — l-F  council  rules,  you  know.   Okay,  Judd? 


party. 
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Some  more  fraternity  people  with  girls.  Those  shirts  cost  at  least  fifteen 
dollars  apiece.  So,  you  can  see,  the  other  half  lives  in  squalid  luxury,  with 
hay-in-hair  finesse. 


"Be-Bop-Sha-Bam,"  courtesy  H.  C.  Van  Buren  and  Al  Bensabat,  student' 
mentors  of  jive.  People  with  hot,  responsive  blood  often  spend  Friday! 
afternoons  bouncing  to  local  jazz  greats.  I 
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rhe  Phi  Mu  Delts  are  more  lively.  One  of  them,  homecoming  chairman  Cliff  iphnson, 
hung  onto  his  doughnut  (above)  as  tightly  as  to  his  date.  This  was  the  onty. tight 
thing  vye  spied. 


This  is  Franldyn  Bliss. 
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'i  Kappa  Alphas  caught  stealing  food  from  the  plates  of  their  dates.  Man 
]f  the  Year  Craig  Rudolph  had  this  picture  held  up  until  after  elections. 
He  kissed  babies,  too,  we're  told. 


Fiji  Island  party  at  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  hut,  a  grass  one  from  the  skirts 
on  up.  The  charming  maiden  in  the  center  is  Bill  Salvesen,  who  cuts 
school  to  fly  to  world  series. 
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An  asset  to  any  wardrobe^all  important  Is  a  stylish  sweater  to      . 
the  well-dressed  man — this  is  it,  men.  I  . 

REID  &  KERSTING 


Campus  tradition  for  years — for  your  smoking  pleasure,  popu-      _ 
lar  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $20.  X. 

CHANDLER'S— 630  Davis 


Do   you   want  to   be   suave,    smooth,    sophisticated,    debonair,      — 
and  even  collegiate?    Rahl    Be  a  style-king  with  Style-King.         J. 

SELIG'S— 920  Church 


Brighten  that  corner  where  you  are — protect  that  20-20  vision       . 
with  a  light  that  won't  fail.  4. 

N.  U.  CO-OP,  Orrington  Hotel 

Northwestern  coeds  prefer  that  rugged,  outdoor  appearance —       _ 
create  that  ever-lasting   Impression.    To  help  you — again —  D* 

SELIG'S— 920  Church 

Set  ofF  that  handsome  wrist  watch  with  a  modern  silver  band.       . 
Right  at  any  time.  O. 

PALMER'S  JEWELRY— 1614  Sherman 

Toe  the  mark  with  the  greatest  of  ease.    For  a  relaxing  after- 
noon  at  the  pond,  may  we  suggest  skates  from  /  . 

LONGTIN'S— 1731   Sherman 
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_      Trim  hef  gown  with  glitter 
I  •   to  Stardust  her  life. 


with  a  necklace  and  earrings 
EVANSTON  SPORTSWEAR— 1642  Orrington 
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_      Mate  hers  music — the  newest,  largest  selection  of  popular  and 
X.    classical  albums  in  the  West. 

NORMAN   ROSS— 617  Davis 


Give  her  something  to  remember  you  by  .  .  .  your  picture-^ 
captured  in  one  of  our  handsome  frames. 

MARTIN  JOHNSON— 1519  Sherman 


.      She'll  be  footloose  and  fancy  free — when  she  sees  her  slipper- 
4.    SOX.    Bright  colors — gay  designs. 

MILBURN'S— 704-14  Church 

_     Let's  enchant  her — with  a  black  and  white  sequined  blouse  .  .  . 
d>  to  add  a  sparkle  to  her  Christmas. 

DORE  MODE— 620  Church 

.      It's  the  neck's  best  friend — a  scarf  .  .  .  comes  in  two  weaves 
w.   and  two  colors — yellow  and  white. 

BRANSOM'S— 1730  Orrington 


Make    Christmas    knights    dream    .    .    .    with    Tabu,    forbidden 
/,    perfume.   Also  cologne,  lipstick,  powder. 

HOOS  DRUG  STORE— 1745  Sherman 


Vi» 


"Dammit  all,  tomorrow  night  yoo  sleep  next  to  the  wall!" 


.,tee\»Hatsheon. 


d  laser  ore 


breoWng  «P- 


/  .y 


.  .  and  then  she  said,  'You  can  take  your 
pin  and  . . .'  " 


and  Murakowski  explodes  over  his  own  guard 
for  six  yards"  < 


/AADISON 
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Daily  Northwestern  sports  editor   Dick    McLaughlin 

surveys  Northwestern's  basketball  chances  in  the 

mad  scramble  for  the  Big  Nine  crown 


1^  ep,  that  midwestern  madhouse 
winter  pastime  is  here  again. 

Basketball  is  back.  The  king  of  in- 
door sports  is  on  the  scene  ready  to  fill 
December,  January,  February,  March — 
and  a  part  of  April  in  some  eager  locales 
— with  its  state  of  semi-hysteria. 

Hoop-la,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
lore  of  other  sports,  will  attract  new 
crowd  records.  But  that  isn't  too  star- 
tling in  1946.  What  turnstile  isn't  click- 
ing a  new  lucre  tune?  And  there'll  be 
newer  and  higher  scores  and  more 
headaches  for  the  wiley  scriveners  who 
try  to  dope  the  unpredictable  hard- 
wood game.  Then  there  are  the  ex-let- 
termen  by  the  hoopful,  back  from  '44- 
'45  and  years  previous. 

Northwestern  is  an  exception  in  the 
way  of  lettermen  this  season.  Last 
year's  team  has  left,  sweeping  off  Dutch 
Lonberg's  poop  deck  quicker  than  a 
first-day  boot.  Three  key  fellows  are 
gone  from  the  team  that  won  15  of  20 
last  year,  finishing  in  a  tie  with  highly- 
regarded  Iowa  for  third  place  and 
knocking  a  13-game  winning  streak 
out  from  under  Notre  Dame. 

Biggest  loss  of  all,  of  course,  is  spring- 
legged  Max  Morris,  the  ail-American 
choice  who  led  the  Big  Ten  for  the  sec- 
ond straight  year  with  an  individual 
scoring  mark  of  198  points  in  12  games. 
Morris,  you  know,  plucked  his  share  of 
the  overripe  pro  football  melon  with 
the  Chicago  Rockets  and  signed  a  lu- 
crative pact  with  the  Chicago  American 
Gears'  pro  basketball  team  in  March. 
And  he  didn't  return  for  his  one  re- 
maining year  of  eligibility. 

Then  there's  Leroy  King,  the  6-foot- 
7-inch  denizen  from  Denver.  He  was 
playing  on  borrowed  time  anyway,  hav- 
ing come  to  Evanston  as  a  Garrett  grad 
after  playing  four  years  at  Monmouth 
college.  Also  lost  is  a  guy  the  'Cats 
haven't  seen  the  last  of — Emerson 
(Buzz)  Wheeler,  the  titian-haired  foot- 
work artist.    He's  at  Minnesota  now. 

One  fulltime  regular  is  back — Chuck 
Tourek,  honorable  all-Conference 
guard.  Chuck,  the  team's  playmaker, 
really  deserved  his  honors.  He  seized 
the  lethargic  'Cats  by  their  collective 
shoelaces  and  lifted  'em  to  the  lofty 
show  spot.    He  was  the  doctor,  Dutch 


Lonborg  on  the  floor;  and  a  lot  calmer 
than  ol'  Dutch. 

Three  fellows  who  shared  the  other 
forward  spot,  directly  under  Morris' 
shadow,  are  back,  too.  They  are  Phil 
Lofgren,  the  Oak  Parker  with  the  un- 
canny, arching  one-hander;  Tom 
Worthington,  befreckled  Sayi'e,  Pa.. 
G.I.,  and  Chuck  Lindgi-en,  lithe  5-7 
eager  who  broke  up  the  Marquette 
game  by  his  lonesome  with  five  straight 
one-handers  from  his  favorite  spot  to 
the  right  of  the  foul  line. 

But  here's  the  good  news.  Backing 
up  this  gang  are  four  aces  off  the  '43- 
'44  squad.  Only  Oglin'  Otto  Graham  is 
missing  from  that  year's  first  five.  From 
all-Conference  mention  at  guard  comes 
Benny  Schadler,  another  one-hand 
artist  from  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Then 
don't  forget  big  George  Felt,  all  6'  5" 
of  him,  and  forward  John  Ward  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  who  looked  plenty 
fast  to  Lonborg  and  his  assistant,  Chet 
Gargas,  in  early  drills.  Jerry  Carle,  a 
rugged  performer  (ask  NU  opponents 
of  '44  for  confirmation),  joined  up  after 
football   drills   ended. 

So,  you  say,  I've  got  my  first  five 
picked  right  now — Ward  and  one  of 
the  triumvirate  at  forwards;  Felt  at 
center;  Tourek  and  Schadler  at  guards. 
Well,  wait  a  minute.  The  best  is  yet  to 
come,  miscellany  squadmen  and  a 
freshman  bunch  that  IS  A  FRESHMAN 
BUNCH. 

The  holdovers  from  previous  squad 
lists  are  scant.  Bud  Carter,  a  starting 
guard  early  in  the  past  season  and  later 
King's  reserve  at  center,  is  coming  back 
— and  not  like  a  song — he's  plenty  po- 
tent and  versatile.  Then  there's  Bob 
MacTaggert,  the  very  Scotch  guard  with 
the  running  overhead  flip:  Burt  Hec- 
strom,  capable  reserve  and  Dick  Urdan, 
lanky  sophomore  who  looked  polished 
in  his  few  appearances.  And  from  the 
aforementioned  '44  squad,  there's  John 
Wold. 

Head  swimming  with  names?  Uh 
huh;  how  do  you  think  Dutch  feels 
after  wading  through  that  gang  and 
then  coming  face  to  fould  line  with  the 
newcomers? 

The  biggest  shouting  around  this  eru- 
dite suburban   locale  will  be  directed 


DUTCH'  LONBORG 


toward  a  certain  Bill  Sticklen  "ere  too 
much  of  this  basketball  season  has 
smeared  the  floor  paint  at  ETHS  gym. 
If  you're  up  on  your  basketball  (and  if 
you're  not.  you're  not  a  sports  fan,  ac- 
cording to  midwest  calculations)  that 
name  should  cause  a  slight  palpitation 
of  the  cardiac.  Not  because  he's  so 
good  looking,  either,  which  he  is.  by  the 
way. 

Sticklen  is  the  same  fellow  who  paced 
the  great  Fort  Sheridan  team  last  year. 
Going  still  further,  I  could  say  he  was 
one  of  the  nation's  top  scorers  and  one 
of  the  fastest  hoop-radar  hookups  seen 
on  the  courts  for  the  last  few  years.  He 
really  runs.  That  sort  of  thing  goes 
great  in  Lonborg's  short-pass  offense. 
Just  ask  a  certain  Max  Morris. 

Chet  Gargas  and  assistant  coach  Carl 
Boyer  had  their  eyes  on  a  couple  of 
other  likely  looking  gonfalons  in  early 
practise.  One  was  Bob  Baggott.  a  kind 
of  not-quite-sure  sophomore.  Blond 
Bobby,  the  human  collar  ad.  has 
stretched  his  6'  2"  frame  up  to  a  lot  of 
high  class  rims  already  in  his  short  life. 
He  started  at  Leo  High  on  Chicago's 
cage  crazy  south  side,  getting  all-city 
accolades  and  playing  great  ball  in  the 
defunct  National  Catholic  tourney 
while  only  a  sophomore.  Then  he  head- 
ed for  South  Carohna  U.,  and  grabbed 
all-Conference  honors  down  that  away, 
finishing  up  on  Iowa  Pre-flight's  five 
last  season. 

Baggott  had  one  of  the  finest  "eyes" 
ever  seen  by  Chicago  area  scouts  when 
he  played  with  the  big  Leo  quintet.  And, 
from  the  looks  of  him  these  days,  he 
hasn't  lost  it  since. 

The    Dutchman's    plans    for    the   rise 
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and  success  of  Joe  Zuravleff  seem  to  be 
about  ready  for  a  dividend.  Joe  is  one- 
half  of  the  Erie,  Pa.,  brother  combina- 
tion tliat  came  to  NU  with  a  great  repu- 
tation as  basketball  players.  Both 
played  football,  Joe  grabbing  a  real 
hunk  of  honors  of  end.  He's  6-4  and  not 
the  least  bit  shy. 

From  the  football  team — or  at  least 
nominally — comes  George  Maddock. 
who  tips  the  Toledo  at  230  and  stands 
6-41/2  in  his  "Northwestern  University" 
embroidered  socks.  George,  who,  su- 
perfluous to  say,  is  quite  a  portion  of 
mankind,  was  sidelined  by  a  kidney 
operation  just  before  the  football  open- 
er but  he  looks  fit  again  ...  if  he  can 
get  one  from  the  uniforms  in  stock. 

Gargas  was  gleefully  clutching  a  list 
of  all-staters  as  long  as  the  cigar  in  his 
other  hand  when  practises  opened. 
Take,  for  instance.  Bob  Hughes,  all- 
stater  from  West  Frankfort,  111.,  Max 
Morris'  hometown;  Ed  Shimon.  6-3  cen- 
ter from  Reedsville,  Wis.;  Phil  Miler  of 
Kewanee.  III.  and  Dick  Heitholt  of 
Quincy,  III,  and  later  Farragut  navy 
station  in  Idaho.  Add  the  names  of 
other  topflight  preps — Chet  Strumillo. 
a  teammate  of  Tourek's  back  at  Cicero's 
Morton  High;  Dick  Jones,  also  of  West 
Frankfort;  Bill  Roth  of  Joliet  and  Dick 
Sandin  of  Calumet  High,  Chicago. 

To  top  it  all  off,  and  make  Dutch 
shake  his  palsied  pate  even  more,  there 
are  three  sets  of  brothers.  The  Days — 
twins,  to  make  it  worse — Loran  and 
Lawrence  from  Mason  City,  la.,  joined 
up  after  football  ceased.  There  are  Bill 
Sticklen  and  his  younger  brother  Jim 
of  Joliet  and  Bob  Hughes'  brother,  Joe, 
an  ex-GI. 

So  you  can  see  what  a  job  Lonborg 
and  Gargas  have  had.  Seventy-five  re- 
ported in  October  and  about  fifteen 
more  showed  up  after  the  frost  was  on 
the  pigskin.  Almost  a  third  of  the  total 
have  good  experience  back  of  them. 

Asked  how  he'd  pick  the  final  squad 
before  the  Big  Nine  season  got  under 
way  in  January,  Lonborg  just  stared 
blankly  at  the  walls  and  added; 

"That's  going  to  be  a  tough  one.  Nor- 
mally, you'd  expect  fellows  who  were 
squadmen  last  year  to  move  up  to  start- 
ing bei'ths,  especially  when  you  lose 
three  regulars.  But  that's  not  the  case 
this  year.  Teams  are  going  to  be  more 
stable  mentally  and  a  lot  stronger 
physically.  And  any  squadmen  must 
be  both  big  and  fast.  In  normal  times, 
the  freshmen  would  play  against  other 
frosh.  But  now  we've  got  to  give  every- 
body a  break.  And,  for  that  matter, 
many  are  varsity  material. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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MEOW 
By  Patricia  Richardson 

My   lover   has   left  me;   he  thinks   he's 

bereft  me 
Of  pride,  that  I'm  cut  to  the  quick; 
But  how  can  I  rankle  when  his  present 

gal's  ankle, 
Is  nothing  at  all  if  not  thick? 

For  hours  ivithout  lag  he'd  boast  and 

he'd  brag, 
That  just  Grade  A  gams  won  his  favor; 
But  judging   from  Jenny,   the   yiot-so- 

bright  penny. 
His  technique's  lost  some  of  its  savor. 

So  hey,  nonny,  nonny,  thoiLgh  her  hair 

is  as  bonny 
As  the  wheat  that  thrives  in  Dakota; 
I    laxigh    up    my    sleeve    at    the    sweet 

Genetneve, 
With  slighly  more  calf  than's  her  quota. 

\ 
FRATERNITY  HOUSE-BROKEN 
By  Dave  Lazar 

It  was  good  to  be  alive.  Old  college 
songs  permeated  the  air;  from  the  win- 
dows hung  various  banners  and  flags, 
emblazoned  with  Greek  letters  and 
mysterious  symbols;  cries  of  "Let  me 
outi"  emanated  from  the  basements  of 
the  houses. 

"This  is  itl"  cried  our  guide.  "All 
out  for  Alpha  Lavoris,  the  best  little  old 
fraternity  in  the  world."  He  picked  up 
my  bags,  opened  the  door  and  shoved 
me  inside. 

A  healthy,  intelligent  looking  group 
of  satyrs  gathered  around  me  immedi- 
ately. I  was  perfectly  happy.  I  had 
never  known  such  wonderful,  genuine 
fellows.  They  were  perfect.  I  left  the 
room.  Five  minutes  later  as  I  sat  in  the 
abbatoir  thinking,  the  door  opened  and 
five  of  the  fellows  walked  in.  "Sleep- 
ing?" one  of  them  asked.  Being  assured 
that  I  was,  my  former  guide,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  head  of  the  group, 
said  to  me,  "Now  look  here,  old  man. 
You  have  been  up  here  for  a  full  five 
minutes  now,  and  we  think  that  it  is 
time  you  decided  to  make  up  your  mind 
about  fraternities. 

"You  really  must  join  you  know.  Gad, 
man,  it's  just  like  an  officer's  club  I  Now 
of  course,  we  don't  want  to  rush  you 
into  anything,  but  as  far  as  the  other 
fraternities  are  concerned,  they  are  not 
even  worth  bothering  about.  They  are 
a  bunch  of  lying,  cheating,  stealing,  low 
rats,  and  besides  that  they  make  de- 
rogatory remarks  about  the  other  fra- 
ternities on  campus. 


"I'm  your  friend  and  I  want  you  to 
believe  me,"  his  voice  turned  to  sooth- 
ing velvet.  "You  know  that  I  wouldn't 
lie  to  you,  don't  you?  Now,  the  fellows 
have  given  you  a  good  looking  over  in 
the  past  five  minutes  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  you  are  our  kind  of — er — 
man."   I  choked  up  inside. 

"We  want  you  to  pledge  and  become 
a  lifetime  member  of  Alpha  Lavoris." 
I  choked  up  some  more,  and  the  next 
thing  I  knew  I  was  outside,  clutching 
pledge  cards  in  my  trembling  hand.  The 
mellow  moon  bathed  me  in  its  beams. 
It  was  good  to  be  alive. 

V 

COED— 1946 
By  Harriette  Rhawn 

In  xoarm  lethargy  her  soul  pricks  the 
Tobacco  smoke  of  contentment  to  look 
Beyond  the  cement  walls — to  see  the 
Bright  sxin   of  accomplishment  shining 
On  the  water  of  things  undone. 

She  remains  in  the  corner,  awake 

But  slowly  nodding,  like  a 

Cat-tail,  a 

Pendulinn 

Knitting  yam  in  faint  motion. 

And  the  cat-tail  withers 
And  the  pendulum  rusts 
And  moths  eat  the  yam — 

The  sun  goes  down  beyond  the  rim  of 
The  water  of  things  undone. 


"The  cha'ir  recognizes  the  delegate 
jrovi  Egypt." 
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she  gasped  with 
right.  Are  you 
Katie  murmured. 


ROOT  OF  ALL  EVIL 
By  Janice  Kaplan 

Katie  liked  to  imagine  that  she  had  a 
restless  soul.  She  found  travelling  on  a 
train  a  little  confining,  though  not  ab- 
solutely crushing,  and  moved  almost  as 
incessantly  as  the  wheels.  She  glided 
from  car  to  car  in  her  never-say-die 
attempts  to  be  constantly  amused. 
Those  little  excursions  of  hers  provided 
her  with  monetary,  as  well  as  feminine 
satisfaction.  She  had  never  had  to  pay 
for  a  cocktail  on  a  train.  The  prospect 
of  having  to  do  so  this  trip  disturbed 
Katie. 

With  a  determination  known  only  to 
herself  she  sidled  through  the  cars  look- 
ing for  a  friendy  wallet  accompanied  by 
almost  any  man.  Katie  was  indelicate- 
ly hungry,  so  she  decided  she  would 
find  some  extremely  soft  leather  with 
impulses  as  generous  as  hers  were  not. 
When  she  spied  something  that  looked 
like  it  might  possess  gold-lined  pockets, 
Katie  let  the  train  jostle  her  conveni- 
ently in  its  direction. 

"Oh,    excuse   me!" 
theatrical  huskiness. 

"That's    quite    all 
hurt?" 

"I  don't  think  so,' 
with  an  emphasis  on  'think'  that  had  as 
much  subtlety  as  an  angry  brick  col- 
liding with  helpless  glass. 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you  back  to  your 
seat." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you  but,  you  see, 
I  was  just  on  my  way  to  the  diner."  Her 
last  word  fluttered  like  a  challenge  in 
the  oxygen  between  them. 

"May  I  join  you?" 

"That  would  be  lovely."  Katie  smiled. 
They  made  their  way  slowly  to  the 
diner.  There  was  tragedy  in  every  hesi- 
tant step  that  Katie  took.  She  was  Ca- 
mille,  struggling  to  force  herself  to 
down  one  last  meal  before  the  end. 

Apparently  she  played  her  part  well, 
because,  as  they  stood  on  a  platform  be- 
tween cars,  the  gentleman  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  her  weaknesses.  Katie 
was  repelled.  She  did  not  want  love. 
She  wanted  lamb  chops.  She  disen- 
gaged herself  from  the  owner  of  what 
she  decided  must  be  a  very  meager  wal- 
let, and  returned  to  her  seat. 

In  her  absence  the  other  half  of  her 
seat  had  been  taken  by  a  whistling 
sailor.  She  interrupted  his  concert  long 
enough  to  excuse  herself.  Katie  sat 
down  and  looked  demurely  out  of  the 
window.  The  sailor  did  nothing  to  di- 
vert her  attention.  Katie  clicked  her 
fingernails  on  the  window.   She  crossed 


and  uncrossed  her  legs.  She  folded  and 
unfolded  her  arms.  Once,  she  smiled  at 
the  window.  He  grinned  foolishly,  bar- 
ing his  teeth,  and  dropped  his  head  in 
embarrassment. 

After  an  hour  the  wheels  began  to 
sound  like  clattering  coffee  cups  to 
Katie.  After  two  hours  the  smoke  in  the 
car  began  to  smell  like  fried  onions,  and 
Katie  knew  that  in  the  fog  two-inch 
steaks  were  floating  unpossessed,  wait- 
ing to  be  devoured.  After  three  hours 
the  slushy  snow  in  the  corners  of  the 
windowpane  began  to  look  like  melting 
ice  cream,  and  Katie  was  positive  that 
underneath  the  ice  cream  there  was  an 
unforgettable  and  unconsumed  apple 
pie.  She  felt  her  senses  wavering.  With 
her  remaining  strength  she  turned, 
wild-eyed,  to  the  sailor.  The  expression 
on  his  face  silenced  her  fury.  He  leaned 
over  her,  looking  out  the  window  with  a 
look  of  religious  ecstasy  on  his  face. 
Then  he  turned  to  her. 

"That's  my  home  town,  Wauseon," 
he  rasped  dryly. 

"Oh,"  Katie  whispered,  carried  away 
by  the  passion  of  his  words. 

Through  her  green-tinted  glasses, 
Katie  saw  that  this  was  more  than  a 
wallet;  it  was  a  soft,  sentimental  wallet. 
When  she  remembered  that  she  was 
getting  off  in  ten  minutes,  her  resent- 
ment flared  anew.  "That  drivelling  na- 
tionalist," she  thought.    She  was  sorry 


that   his   glorious   home   town  had   not 
been  a  hundred  miles  back. 

Katie's  gustatory  frustrations  made 
her  weak,  and  she  asked  the  sailor  to 
hand  her  her  suitcase.  She  pushed  it 
to  the  back  of  the  car.  Then,  almost 
without  thinking,  she  opened  her  purse, 
took  out  two  dollars,  and  walked  back 
to  the  sailor. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "buy  yourself  a 
steak  a  la  mode." 

Katie  walked  away  from  his  astonish- 
ment without  so  much  as  a  backward 
glance.  She  kicked  her  suitcase  out  of 
the  car  and  on  to  the  platform.  With 
deliberate  malice,  she  gave  the  helpless 
thing  a  shove  that  sent  it  bumping  down 
the  steps.    Katie  looked  at  it. 

"To  hell  with  Wauseon,  Ohio,"  she 
said. 

\' 

REMEMBRANCE 
By  M.  Anderson 

A  thin  silver  knife 
That  twists  and  turns. 
Tears  that  fall  slowly, 
Fire  that  burns. 
Ethereal  music 
From  phantom  planes. 
Darkness  and  longing. 
Freedom  in  chains. 

(They  say.  "Don't  think  about  him, 
He  doesn't  want  your  tears.") 
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DON'T  GIVE  HER  PERFUME  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

By  Robert  E.  Jagoda 


The  urge  to  smell  like  Theodora  on 
her  first  date  with  Justinian  is  prevalent 
among  females  in  every  bracket  of  so- 
cial and  economic  stratification.  The 
pre-date  application  of  "Touche"  is 
characteristic  of  both  high  school  bob- 
by-soxer and  college  co-ed.  If  men. 
while  waiting  for  their  dates  to  "be 
ready  in  a  minute",  could  see  the  per- 
fume ritual  that  takes  place  in  front  of 
the  vanity-table  mirror,  they  would  re- 
move perfume  from  their  Christmas 
lists. 

No  'typical  woman'  is  needed  to  illus- 
trate the  vicissitudes  of  perfume  apply- 
ing; all  women  use  the  same  deplorable 
techniques.  Every  femme  removes  the 
bottle  stopper  with  a  dare-devil,  gener- 
ous, reckless,  flailing  motion  of  the 
hand.  She  passes  her  finger  tips  under 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  the 
thought,  "Every  damned  pore  of  my 
virginal,  lily-white  skin  is  going  to  be 
saturated  with  this  stuff.  We'll  just 
see  how  far  I  can  keep  him  from  going 
tonight." 

Meanwhile,  the  man  in  the  living- 
room  impatiently  thumbs  through  the 
pages  of  "Cosinopolitan."  Unknown  to 
him,  his  wait  has  been  lengthened  by  a 
universal  female  abandonment  of  the 
perfume  atomizer.  For.ty  percent  of  the 
none-puritanical  smell  in  "Frenzy"  has 
been  known  to  evaporate  at  a  spraying 
distance  of  only  two  centimeters,  hence 
the  mundane  woman  of  today  uses  the 
fingertips  as  a  more  efficient  medium 
for  transmitting  ecstasy  to  her  skin. 

By  inverting  the  bottle  for  a  few  sec- 
onds over  either  ear,  the  liquid  seduc- 
tion is  permitted  to  obscure  the  basilar 
membranes,  which  Jire  vibratory  organ- 
isms in  the  human  ear  that  carry  soft 
protestations  of  passion  from  the  larynx 
of  the  male  to  the  brain  of  the  female. 
When  these  membranes  are  deafened 
by  any  brand  of  bouquet,  Sioux  City 
Sue  cannot  hear  her  swain  when  he 
says,  "Darling,  birds  do  it."  The  fe- 
male, like  Aesop's  ass,  turns  a  deaf  ear 


on  the  exhortations  of  men;  she  shakes 
another  half-pint  of  the  staff  of  fem- 
inine life  down  her  bosom,  and  follows 
her  aura  to  the  living-room. 

When  she  at  last  stands  before  her 
Sinatra,  his  defensive  smell  of  Sea- 
forth's  after-shave  lotion  has  faded  into 
the  platonic  murmurings  of  the  night. 
Pity  the  poor  fellow.  If  he  continues  to 
date  the  same  odorous  sylph  for  a  few 
consecutive  Saturdays,  he  will  marry 
her;  men  have  few  inherited  or  learned 
defense  mechanisms. 

Of  course,  all  men  aren't  easily  be- 
guiled. They  can  be  eternally  thankful 
that  no  adequate  cure  for  the  common 
cold  has  been  found.  Even  the  insidi- 
ous odor  of  "April  Under  Your  Arm- 
pits" cannot  penetrate  double-pneu- 
monia or  swollen  adenoids. 


ANITA 

By  Robert  Elwell 

Her  voice  was  171  the  wind — 
But  now  the  wind  is  cold. 

Her  laughter  was  in  the  shining 
Of  the  stars  she  icished  upon — 
But  now  the  stars  are  glass. 

All  the  things  she  loved  are  dead — 
As  the  one.  they  loved,  has  died. 

And  they  are  strange  and  ghosts  to 

nie. 
As  I  am  a  shadow  to  them. 

We  share  her  memory,  the  sea  and  I: 
And  the  stars  are  jealous  of  her  eyes. 
The  wind  will  not  give  up  her  voice. 

The  sea  is  silent,  the  morning,  cold, 
And    the    stars    are    no    longer    en- 
chanted. 

And  the  night  that  knew  her  child- 
like prayers 
Mourns  with  us  in  the  quiet  rain. 
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"My  jolks  are  taking  care  of  the  kids  and  the  wife's  icorking — it  certainly  is 
nice  to  he  put  through  college  by  Uncle  Sam!" 
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J  Pt  VANSTON  now  has  another 
movement.  Only  this  one  doesn't  take 
the  hatchet  to  bars — it  bars  the  hatch- 
et. 

The  Students  for  Federal  World  Gov- 
ernment are  attempting  to  prevent  wrar 
by  calling  a  constitutional  convention  of 
the  world.  By  converting  their  small 
group  into  a  popular  movement,  they 
hope  to  bring  about  a  world  govern- 
ment representative  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  The  SFWG  is  preparing 
and  distributing  thousands  of  petitions 
in  every  language  throughout  the 
world.  Their  plan  is  to  get  ten  million 
signatures  on  these  petitions,  which  de- 
mand a  world  constitution  and  a  world 
government,  and  then  to  present  them 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Last  March,  when  Northwestern  stu- 
dents Jack  Whitehouse,  David  McCoy, 
Paul  Sauer,  Heidi  Buehler,  Carolyn 
Carp,  Jim  Andres  and  Bob  Haverton 
felt  that  another  war  was  approaching, 
they  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Anchor 
and  Eagle,  campus  veterans'  organiza- 
tion with  which  they  were  working. 
Their  aim  was  to  gather  and  distribute 
all  possible  information  on  the  United 
Nations,  atomic  energy,  conscription, 
world  government,  and  related  subjects, 
and  to  prepare  teams  of  students  to 
speak  about  them  to  organizations  on 
campuses  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  As  this  off 
campus  activity  was  not  permitted  by 
the  charter  of  Anchor  and  Eagle,  they 
broke  away  and  formed  what  is  now 
known  as  the  SFWG,  which  has  grown 
to  a  membership  of  over  six-hundred 
students  from  NU  alone. 

Their  first  step  was  to  find  some  sort 
of  shelter  for  an  office.  This  amounted 
to  a  three-car  garage,  w^hich  they 
scrubbed  and  painted  an  apple  green. 
Interested  friends  donated  furniture. 
Within  a  week  they  had  their  first  tele- 
phone— curtains  went  up  on  the  win- 
dows and  the  SFWG  was  ready  for 
business. 

Eight  teams  of  one  student  and  one 
professor  each  began  speaking  to  all 
sororities,  fraternities,  and  other  cam- 
pus organizations.  Professional  men 
were  Invited  to  speak  before  gatherings 
of  students  to  bring  to  them  facts  about 


atomic  energy  and  world  government. 
The  group  started  sending  out  litera- 
ture received  from  Washington,  New 
York,  the  U.  N.,  and  the  Federation  of 
Atomic  Scientists.  New  members  were 
taken  in  on  the  basis  that  they  devote 
at  least  one  hour  a  week  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
twenty-six  colleges  in  the  East  and 
Midwest  had  been  contacted  by  thi-ee 
speaking  teams,  each  consisting  of  two 
student  members.  They  showed  these 
schools  how  to  start  similar  organiza- 
tions of  their  own,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  SFWG  had  contact  with  groups  of 
its  kind  all  over  that  area. 

In  the  same  month  the  organization 
sponsored  and  arranged  two  campus 
programs.  One  of  these  presented  Con- 
gressman Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  who  spoke  of  the  need  for  a 
Department  of  Peace  in  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Raymond  Davis,  business- 
man, told  of  the  work  being  done  to 
further  such  a  department.  In  another 
program  seven  hundred  people  listened 
to  an  address  by  one  of  Chicago's  lead- 
ing ministers.  Dr.  Preston  Bradley,  who 
spoke  upon  the  international  situation. 

The  focal-point  of  their  May  activi- 
ties was  a  gigantic  peace  rally  on 
Memorial  Day  eve.  On  the  second  of 
May,  the  board  of  directors  conceived 
the  plan.  This  left  them  only  twenty- 
seven  days  to  manage  all  the  publicity, 
entertainment,  and  tickets,  in  addition 
to  raising  almost  nine-thousand  dollars 


to  rent  Chicago's  Memorial  Stadium. 
Four  of  the  board  members  dropped  out 
of  school  to  devote  their  entire  time  for 
this  effort. 

They  mailed  over  sixty-thousand  let- 
ters using  the  Evanston  phone  direc- 
tory as  a  list.  These  letters  stated  the 
ideals  for  which  the  organization  stood, 
and  ended  with  a  plea  for  a  one  dollar 
donation  to  help  finance  the  rally.  Re- 
sponses brought  in  over  one-thousand 
dollars.  The  majority  of  the  negative 
replies  ran  something  like  this — "Red 
Stuff"  .  .  .  "Communist  Propaganda" 
.  .  .  "Rubbish" 

To  fill  their  quota,  a  few  members 
cashed  in  their  insurance  and  war 
bonds.  Jack  Whitehouse  threw  hiS  sav- 
ings of  fourteen-hundred  dollars  into 
the  common  pool. 

Three  of  their  number  were  sent  East 
to  contact  men  to  speak  at  the  rally. 
Their  intention  was  to  get  speakers  rep- 
resenting a  cross-section  of  the  Amer- 
ican society.  The  five  men  whose  serv- 
ices they  secured  were  Dr.  Albert  Ein- 
stein, Norman  Thomas.  Senator  Glen 
Taylor,  Clifton  Fadiman,  and  Ely  Cul- 
bertson — all  agreed  to  speak  without 
remuneration. 

A  torchlight  parade  was  staged  dur- 
ing rush  hours  in  the  loop  as  leaflets  ad- 
vertising the  rally  were  dropped  from  a 
plane.  The  stage  was  now  set  for  the 
rally  which  drew  seven  thousand  peo- 
ple. All  the  speakers  reiterated  that  the 
SFWG  with  its  direct  attack  upon  the 
(Continmd  on  page  42) 


.  and  stop  saying,  'If  you're  so  damn  smart,  why  aren't  you  rich'.''  " 
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By  Bill  Brown 
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(HRISTMAS  is  coming,  everybody. 
Christmas  is  coming — Wheel 

My  only  comment  is  "So  what?" 

Frankly.  I  hate  Christmas.  I  realize 
this  isn't  the  proper  attitude,  but  I  just 
don't  care  anymore.  I  never  have  any 
fun  anytime — but  especially  at  Christ- 
mas I  never  have  any  fun. 

It  won't  be  long  now  until  everybody 
will  be  packing  their  bundles  and 
boarding  the  train  for  home.  They'll 
soon  see  the  faces  of  their  loved  ones 
about  the  roaring  fireplace  .  .  .  candles 
will  be  in  the  windows  .  .  .  there'll  be  a 
beautiful  tree  shimmering  with  tinsel 
.  .  ,  the  new-fallen  snow  will  sparkle 
like  diamonds  .  .  .  the  table  will  be 
laden  with  goodies  .  .  .  the  whole  thing 
will  be  extremely  nauseating. 

If  there  were  any  place  but  home  to 
go  at  Christmas,  I'd  go — but  there  isn't. 
After  all.  "Christmas  just  isn't  Christ- 
mas unless  you're  home,  you  know." 
The  people  in  my  state  are  so  de- 
termined to  make  Christmas  a  success 
or  bust  they've  passed  a  law  compelling 
everybody  to  go  home  for  the  holiday. 

So  if  I  don't  go  home  I  detect  a  slight 
plot  to  hang  me  from  the  top  of  a 
Christmas  tree  with  some  light  cord- 
ing. But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  right 
now  that  I  am  being  forced  into  it. 

I  can  see  it  now  .  .  .  this  Christmas  at 
home  will  be  just  like  the  Christmas  at 
home  last  year  and  the  year  before 
that  and.  .  .  . 


After  four  days  of  hitchhiking  over 


snow-covered  roads  I  stumble  onto  the 
porch  Christmas  Eve.  My  feet  are 
frozen.  I  crawl  pitifully  up  to  the  door 
and  knock  feebly.  The  door  slowly 
opens. 

"Hello,  pop,"  I  says  weakly. 

"God,  are  you  home  again?"  says 
pop. 

"Yep,  pop,  I  come  home  every  Chi'ist- 
mas  whether  I  want  to  or  not." 

"Once  a  year  is  too  much,"  says  pop. 
"Well,  crawl  on  in  if  you  can.  We're 
gonna  have  a  helluva  Christmas — I  can 
see  that  right  now." 

Inside  there  is  one  candle  burning 
and  the  thermometer  on  the  desk  says 
zero. 

"Didn't  pay  the  light  and  coal  bills 
again,  I  see,"  I  says. 

"You  shut  your  trap,"  says  ma  threat- 
eningly. "If  it  weren't  for  you  and  that 
college  we'd  be  able  to  eat  now  and 
then." 

"Well,  Merry  Christmas,"  I  say  as  I 
crawl  off  to  bed. 

"Christmas — hah,  humbug,"  pop  says, 
getting  his  Dickens  a  little  twisted. 

Ckristmas  day  dawns  bright  and 
beautiful.  It  is  snowing  softly.  The 
ground  is  wrapped  in  a  great  white 
blanket.  I  rise,  take  a  look  out  of  the 
window.  Then  I  remember  what  day  it 
is  and  go  back  to  bed. 

At  7  a.m.  grandma  is  up  bustling 
about  the  house,  peeping  at  the  pack- 
ages and  spreading  cheer.  She  loves 
Christmas. 

Grandma  flutters  into  my  room  and 


"You've  got  to  pledge,  old  hoy — gad,  it's  just  like  an  officer's  club!'' 
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Gay  flowers  of  the  holiday  season. 
Unusual  decorative  effects.  Cor- 
sages for  holiday  formats.  Flower 
gifts.  Unusual  pottery  pieces  ap- 
propriately planted. 
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shouts,  "Get  up,  lovey.  There  are  pres- 
ents under  the  tree.  It's  a  beautiful 
day.  So  lovely!  We're  going  to  have  a 
white  Christmas." 

I  throw  my  bedside  lamp  at  her. 

Finally  about  11  a.m.  I  get  up  and 
drag  myself  into  the  living  room.  Mom 
and  pop  are  sitting  there  glaring  at 
each  other.  They're  all  out  of  sorts 
with  each  other.  And  they're  kind  of 
bluish  from  the  cold. 

"Well,  where's  my  present?"  I  say, 
knowing  darned  well  what  I  got. 

Pop  jerks  his  thumb  toward  the 
Christmas  tree.  I  have  some  trouble 
finding  my  present  as  it  is  a  very  small 
package  indeed. 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  I  say,  "a  pack- 
age of  pencil  leads." 

"We  thought  it  would  go  nice  with 
the  Scripto  pencil  we  gave  you  last 
year,"  ma  says. 

"The  pencil  hasn't  been  much  good 
without  lead,"  I  admit. 

Ma  gets  her  usual  box  of  Kleenex  and 
pop  gets  a  package  of  Rameses  again. 
Grandma  doesn't  get  anything  be- 
cause we  all  hate  her.  Everybody  hates 
everybody  else,  but  most  of  all  we  hate 
grandma. 

She  pops  into  the  living  room  peri- 
odically with  "It's  a  white  Christmas, 
everybody — all  this  beautiful  snow." 
Ma  just  keeps  saying,  "Grandma,  if 
you  like  it  so  much  why  don't  you  go 
out  and  stick  your  head  into  a  snow- 
drift?" 

"Dinner's  ready — come  on,  folksies'." 
Grandma  says  about  1  p.m. 

We  all  file  slowly  into  the  breakfast 
nook.  Grandma  keeps  rubbing  her 
stomach  in  a  very  nauseating  manner 
and  saying,  "My,  did  you  ever  see  such 
a  goose?   Did  you  ever?" 

We  sit  and  watch  grandma  eat.  She 
picks  up  huge  pieces  of  goose  and 
stuffs  them  in  her  mouth,  getting 
grease  all  over  her  fat  face  and  grubby 
hands.  Then  she  sits  and  picks  her  teeth 
energetically  with  a  toothpick.  It's 
horrible. 

In  the  afternoon  we  all  sit  and  stare 
out  the  windows  and  hsten  to  the  little 
girl  in  the  next  house  play  "Doll  Dance" 
and  "March  of  the  Toy  Soldier"  on  the 
piano.  She's  just  learning.  She's  been 
just  learning  for  the  last  three  Christ- 
mases. 

I  go  to  bed  by  7  p.m.,  as  the  one 
candle  doesn't  provide  much  light  and 
besides  it's  cold. 

About  5  a.m.  the  next  day,  I  get  up, 
pack  my  bundle,  and  steal  quietly  out 
of  the  house.  I  have  spent  Christmas 
at  home. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Must  Be  Made  Now 

For  the  finest  in  modern 

photography  call  on 
Evanston's  newest  studio 

•  Portraiture 

•  Weddings 

•  Wedding  Candids 

•  Party  Pictures 

•  Commercial 

Prompt  and  Friendly 
Service 

SAHS  STUDIO 

'337  Howard   St.        Greenleaf  2828! 
opp.   Norshore   Theatre 

Free  Parking 


'  ^ 


HEAR  YE 
HEAR  YE 

All  Christmas 
Shoppers  see  the 
fine  display  of 


Records 

Albums 

Phonographs 

Radios 

Other  Electrical 
Appliances 


Even  Santa  Claus 
is  going  to  do  his 
shopping  at 


y  \ 


Randlev  Electric  Shop 

1930  Central  Street        Gre.  1231 


♦      ♦      ♦ 


Oasis 
Little  Club 


Lef's  cut  the 
small  talk  . 


and  go  out  to  the 
Oasis,  Little  Club! 
Wonderful  food  .  .  . 
wine,  music  and  loads 
of  fun! 


4400  Simpson 


Skokie  2638 
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How  About  The  HONOR  SYSTEM? 


The  Parrot's  Joan  Forsythe  asks  an  eminent  philosopher,  an   Indian    if  the  honor  system  could  be  brought 
graduate  student,  the  registrar,  several  veterans  and  the  president  of     ''^°^^  ^'^'^  "^de  to  work  on  a  one  hun- 

the  Student  Governing  Board—  dred  per  cent  scale,  I  would  favor  it, 

but  I  m  very  sceptical. 


Baker  Brownell,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, director,  The  Montana 
Study,  says: 

I  favor  the  establishment  of  the  honor 
system  at  Northwestern.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a  system 
would  be  abused  for  a  number  of  years 
and  perhaps  never  would  be  successful 
in  a  university  with  so  large  and 
heterogeneous  a  body  of  student  and 
faculty.  I  favor  it  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Until  students  are  given  responsibil- 
ity and  control  in  respect  to  their  uni- 
versity work,  we  can  hardly  expect 
them  to  be  responsible  or  self-con- 
trolled. The  honor  system  is  a  necessary 
preface  to  the  maturity  and  self  respect 
of  students,  working  not  against  but  in 
cooperation  with  the  faculty  in  the  ad- 
venture of  learning. 

The  honor  system,  even  though  it 
should  be  partly  a  failure,  will  force 
upon  the  faculty  different  and  probably 
better  teaching  and  administrative 
methods,  which  will  be  less  dependent 
on  acquisitive  learning,  rote  answers, 
and  patrolled  examinations,  and  more 
dependent  on  intelligent,  personalized 
responses  to  significant  problems.  It 
will,  in  turn,  tend  to  require  the  selec- 
tion of  faculty  members  capable  of 
using  these  better  methods  and  of 
students  capable  of  appreciating  them. 

The  honor  system  is  the  spiritual  core 
in  any  liberal  system  of  education.  No 
system    can   be   half   liberal   and   half 
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under  guard.  Until  the  faculty  and 
students  can  associate  in  class  as  mu- 
tual self  respecting  and  honorable  per- 
sons, there  is  little  chance  of  going 
further  in  liberal  education.  If  the 
honor  system  is  abused,  the  answer  is 
not  to  put  the  students  under  guai'd, 
thus  trying  to  use  power  when  honor 
fails,  but  to  create  an  educational  pat- 
tern adapted  to  honorable  dealings  and 
good  will.  If  the  work  really  has  edu- 
cational significance  to  the  student, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  crooked- 
ness. But  he  may  turn  to  crookedness 
in  a  situation  which  brings  out  the 
mean  and  crooked  and  cheap  in  human 
character. 


Khahil  Ahinud  Nasir,  Qudian. 
India,  graduate  student,  journal- 
ism, says: 

I  do  not  favor  this  honor  system. 
There  is  a  need  for  proctors.  Students 
aren't  capable  of  watching  one  another. 
They  have  a  cheating  problem  in  India, 
but  they  have  never  tried  an  honor 
system.  They  have  supervisors  in  their 
examinations  in  India.  I  am  not  ac- 
customed to  an  examination  system 
such  as  the  one  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. In  India,  examinations  come 
from  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
students  are  graded  in  comparison  to 
everyone  in  the  state.  I  think  this  a 
superior  system,  because  capabilities 
are  graded  with  the  whole  state  instead 
of  with  the  class.  The  university  has 
nothing  to  do  with  examinations. 

Kathryn  George,  registrar,  says: 

I  am  for  the  honor  system  in  theory, 
but  I  doubt  as  to  its  practicality  in  an 
institution  of  this  size  with  as  vai'ied  a 
student  body  as  we  have,  and  as  little 
opportunity  for  the  students  to  feel  and 
act  as  one — to  get  the  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  each  other.  North- 
western in  a  small  city;  especially  the 
commuters  don't  have  the  feeling  of 
group  responsibility.  Among  the  stu- 
dents of  this  university'  there  are  too 
many  varied  backgrounds  and  interests. 


Bob   SchoUer,   veteran,   technologi- 
cal institute  senior: 

I  definitely  favor  the  honor  system 
being  incorporated  at  Northwestern. 
Our  professors  receive  low  enough 
salaries  for  insti-ucting  without  bur- 
dening them  with  extra  duties  such  as 
catching  dishonest  people.  Further- 
more, most  students  in  school  are  pay- 
ing to  be  educated  and  if  they  are  learn- 
ing so  little  that  it  is  necessary  to  cheat, 
they  are  only  diminishing  their  own 
returns. 


Mary    Lou    Toraason,    liberal    arts 
junior: 

I  am  pro -honor  system  for  these 
reasons — Cheating  isn't  fair  to  the  in- 
dividual because  it  deprives  him  of  the 
knowledge  he  will  need  in  later  life. 
College  is  also  a  place  where  people 
build  their  character;  therefore,  a 
means  whereby  one  can  be  confident 
of  securing  a  good  code  of  morals 
should  be  instigated. 

Bill  Riethniiller,  president,  student 
governing  board : 

An  honor  system?  Not  for  this  year, 
anyway,  because  the  students  have  to 
be  educated  concerning  the  honor  sys- 
tem, and  they  are  not  ready  or  it.  It 
involves  a  long  process  of  getting  the 
students  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  and 
attaining  the  proper  sph-it  of  coopera- 
tion. I  favor  the  system,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  students  have  been  prop- 
erly prepared  or  it. 

Don   Levigne,  veteran,   liberal  arts 
senior: 

I  don't  favor  the  honor  system  because 
when  a  big  decision  would  come  up — 
for  instance,  cheating  or  being  thi'own 
out  of  school  for  poor  grades — honor 
would  be  forfeited.  Also,  it  would  cause 
a  bad  feeling  among  students  if  they 
saw  someone  cheating  and  getting  away 
with  it;  no  one  would  feel  right  about 
reporting  someone,  close  friend,  or  otli- 
ervvise. 
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Unusual  leather  gifts 
Hartmann  luggage 
Leather  sniokmg  sets 
Cosmetic  cases 
Brief  cases 
Billfolds 
Jewel  cases 

1421    Sherman   Avenue 
Evanston 

Two  blocks  south  of  Fountain  Square 
Open  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings 


A  Box  of  Life- 
savers  for  the 
Best  Joke! 
What  is  the 
hest  joke  that 
you  heard  on 
the  campus  this 
week?  For  the 
best  submitted 
each  issue, 
there  will  be  a 
free  award  of  a 
carton  of  Life- 
savers.  Jokes 
will  be  judged 
by  the  Editor. 
Submit  them  at 
the  Parrot  of- 
fice. 
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Lessons  in  Love 

(a  refresher  course) 


Blind  dating— It  can  be  fun!  It  can  be  torture!  In  any  event, 
always  have  LIFE  SAVERS  handy.  If  your  date's  smooth— 
you'll  be  glad  your  breath  is  sweet!  If  he's  not— well,  they're 
yummy  little  candies  anyhow! 
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By  Tod  Evans 

yU/LD  MAJOR  ALDWORTH  permitted 
himself  what  he  would  call  "a  short 
blow"  before  he  pushed  through  the 
doors  of  the  interui'ban  terminal  into 
the  clouds  of  whirling  snow  on  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  His  annual  Christmas 
visit  to  his  niece,  a  grade  school  teach- 
er in  Whiting,  was  concluded,  and 
Major  Aldworth  felt  vaguely  thankful 
therefore. 

Damned  lot  of  foolishness,  he  thought, 
too  much  aware  of  the  large  Christmas 
dinner  that  dismayed  his  stomach.  Still, 
it  was  thoughtful  of  Ellen  to  remember 
him,  yeai-  after  year.  That  was  all  the 
Christmas  he  had  now,  that  trip  to 
Whiting.  Every  year  since  the  major's 
retirement  in  nineteen  thirty-two,  he 
had  exchanged  austere  greetings  with 
General  Fanning  until  this  year.  The 
author  of  last  year's  wavering  signa- 
ture. The  Old  Man,  had  gone  west. 

Major  Aldworth's  lips  formed  the 
words,  "Stout  fellow."  "Good  show." 
The  trite  Britishisms  bucked  him  up  a 
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bit,  and  he  was  aware  of  feeling  almost 
gregarious.  It  was  a  rare  bit  of  Christ- 
mas magic  for  the  man  whose  emotions 
ordinarily  stood  at  a  rather  stiff  parade 
rest.  The  intersection  he  approached 
was  as  shppery  as  a  mink  slide,  and 
as  he  focused  his  attention  on  the 
patches  of  ice,  he  was  aware  of  a  mono- 
tony of  happy,  jangling  sounds,  bui-st- 
ing  in  mechanical  profusion  from  a 
loudspeaker  outside  a  department  store. 

The  major  grunted  as  he  brushed  a 
lamp  post,  glorified  for  the  season  in 
clothing  of  fir  branches.  Now  this 
resinous  pungency,  the  clangor  of  the 
artificial  chimes,  and  the  somehow 
pleasant  discomfort  in  his  stomach  con- 
spired to  produce,  as  such  sensations 
will,  a  tingle  of  mellow  satisfaction. 

Damnit,  it's  Christmas:  ought  to  be 
some  way  a  chap  could  mark  the  oc- 
casion. Old  Major  Aldworth  so  rarely 
experienced  this  coltish  spasm  of  good 
will  toward  men  (and  women,  he  was 
amending)  that  he  was  unprepared  for 
a  reaction  that  quite  undid  him.  At  the 
moment  that  Major  Aldworth's  ma- 
terial bulk  approached  the  bus  stop, 
and  as  his  spirit  was  whooping  through 
the  stratosphere,  the  figure  of  another 
man  materialized  out  of  the  powdery 
snow.  This  apparition  loomed  large 
before  the  major,  and  he  turned, 
startled,  to  a  voice  which  was  murmur- 
ing, "Pardon  me,  sir,  I — ".  The  voice 
proved  to  belong  to  a  thin,  gray-faced 
man,  whose  heavy  muffler  must  have 
failed  to  compensate  for  the  winds  that 
whipped  a  frazzled  black  suit  about  his 
body. 

With  an  insight  he  knew  was  in- 
fallible, born  of  years  of  handhng  men. 
the  major  sensed  that  he  was  about  to 
become  the  object  of  a  touch.  He 
raised  his  gloved  right  hand  to  silence 
the  man,  fancying  that  with  snow  in  his 
eyebrows  he  looked  rather  like  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  himself.  "My  dear 
fellow,"  he  heard  himself  saying. 
"Merry  ChrismasI  Will  you  join  me — 
Will  you  allow  me  to — ." 

Old  Major  Aldworth  felt  worthy  of 
canonization.  A  great  light  seemed  to 
shine  about,  and  he  was  conscious  of 
— a  Presence. 

"But,"  this  new  friend  was  saying,  "I 
only  wanted  you  to — " 

"Tut,"  said  the  major.  "None  of  that. 
I  insist  that  you  have  dinner  with  me." 

His  soul  continued  to  wander  new 
heights,  and  he  firmly  steered  the  man 
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in  the  black  suit  toward  a  sedate  door- 
way he  knew  fronted  a  French  restaur- 
ant, made  very  exclusive  by  virtue  of 
its  prohibitive  prices.  The  fact  that 
Major  Aldworth  would  never  have 
eaten  here  himself  lent  an  added  fillip 
to  his  thrill  of  philanthropy. 

Once  inside,  the  major  was  further 
awed  by  the  beauty  of  the  thing  he  was 
doing.  The  headwaiter  looked  as  if  he 
had  just  that  minute  left  Olympus,  and 
the  noise  of  clinking  silver  was  so  dis- 
creetly expensive  as  to  sound  like  the 
counting  out  of  precious  jewels.  When 
they  had  ordered — one  large  Christ- 
mas dinner — the  major  grasped  the  con- 
versational reins  more  firmly,  and  was 
presently  ofT  at  a  lumbering  canter. 

"Quite  fortunate,  you  know,  my  run- 
ning into  you.  Hadn't  a  thing  to  do. 
Done  a  bit  of  soldiering  in  my  time, 
and  it's  quite  sticky,  not  having  a  prob- 
lem of  some  sort  at  hand  every  minute." 

The  major  noted  that  his  guest  wore 
a  quizzical  fi'own.  In  the  pleasant 
warmth  of  the  room,  the  major  found 
it  possible  to  show  his  teeth  in  what 
passed  for  a  smile,  meant  to  reassure 
the  fellow  in  what  was  obviously  his 
embarrassment  at  his  financial  plight. 
The  major's  hand  deprecated  the  deed. 
A  waiter  crept  up  with  a  tremendous 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Mr.  Fenimore 

(from  page  13) 

The  congregation  began  to  leave. 

".  .  .  and  keep  you.  Amen." 

Mr.  Fenimore  began  to  leave. 

The  organ,  rolling  and  sonorous, 
seemed  to  be  with  Mr.  Fenimore's  soul 
as  he  left  the  church.  Mr.  Fenimore 
thought  back.  He  remembered  the  dig- 
nity of  the  spire  reaching  up  almost  to 
Heaven:  the  rolling  somnolent  tones  of 
the  organ,  which  had  slowed  his  step; 
the  pussy-willow  softness  of  the  plush 
and  the  shadow  which  had  to  be  rubbed 
off.  He  tried  to  hear  once  again  the 
minister's  voice  after  it  had  hit  the  ceil- 
ing and  had  returned  muted ;  he  saw 
the  beam  of  light  and  the  haze  which 
blended  into  a  pastoral  scene  as  he  un- 
squinted  his  eyes.  Then  there  was  the 
odd  sensation  of  his  soul  playing  hide 
and  seek  with  his  body;  and  the  soft, 
chilling  rush  of  air  up  his  trousers  leg; 
the  celestial  smell  of  the  altar  flowers; 
and  the  tower  of  strength  arising  in  the 
middle  of  the  altar. 

Those  young  pagans  don't  have  any 
idea  of  what  religion  is,  Mr.  Fenimore 
thought,  as  he  opened  the  artificially 
aged  wood  doors.  He  walked  down  the 
fourteen  marble  stairs,  counting  each 
one  as  he  went. 

Certainly  is  a  beautiful  church,  Mr. 
Fenimore  said  aloud,  as  he  put  his  hat 
on  his  head.  It  seemed  to  him  then  that 
his  soul  had  returned  to  him,  and  that 
it  nestled  in  a  vest  pocket,  fluttering  a 
little,  like  the  bit  of  paper  in  the  venti- 
lator. 
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PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  IS  STILL  PUR- 
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IN  THE  FAMOUS  TRADITION  OF 
"SILENT  CAL"— THE  CHIEF  EXECU- 
TIVE IS  KEEPING  COMPLETELY  MUM 
ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  YESTERDAY'S 
ELECTION. 
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First  of  all  we  want  to  wish 
you  all  a  very 


'to 


And  since  this  is  the  season  for 
celebrating  let's  make  it  a  bang  up 
holiday  with  a  sundae  like  this: 


Ice  cream  to  take  out. 
For  any  and  every  occasion,  buy 

Notts    Ice    Cream 

153  Greenbay  Road  Wii.  4022 


CREDIT  WILLARD  HALL 

7  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

A  girl  refuse  a  meal  that's  free, 

A  girl  whose  lovely  eyes  ardent  fixed 

Upon  the  drink  that's  being  mixed, 

A  girl  who  doesn't  always  wear 

A  lot  of  junk  up  in  her  hair. 

Yet — girls  are  loved  hy  fools  like  me, 

Cause  who  the  heck  can  love  a  tree. 

\' 
"My   skirts   are   clean,"   however, 
Diggle  asserted  in  a  prepared  state- 
ment   which    he    drafted    on    West 
Campus. 

— Daily    Northwestern 

Covie,  now,  Art.  Your  skirts  must 
have  heen  soiled  when  you  rode  that 
pink  elephant. 

V 

"Shakespeare  Garden: 

This  garden  in  which  only  English 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow.  .  ." 

— Page    100,    Paragraph,    If, 
N.  U.  Student  Handbook 

Hear  THAT,  you  African  Violets? 
Get  out.    GET  OUT! 
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Amateur  night  every  Thursday 
— Jam  Session  every  Sunday 
from  4  P.M.  to  9  P.M. 

Listening  to  some  real  hot  jive  are 
Bill  Coleman,  SAE,  Jeann  Ron- 
ningen,  AOPi,  Lee  Mashburn,  KD 
and  Dave  Morgan.  PiKA. 
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A  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Preferred    by   college 

men  and  Monien 

4  Month  Intensive  Course 

for    College    Students 

and  Graduates 

Course  opens  February, 
June,  and  October 

Special  Counselor — 
Veterans 
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President.  John  Robt.  Gregg,  S.C.D. 

Director.    Paul    M.    Pair.    MA. 

6  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  2,  Illinois       Tel.  Sta.  1881 

Gregg  students  represent  38  states, 
135   colleges   and   universities 
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(from  page  33) 

problem  was  doing  a  magnificent  job 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity. 

In  the  same  month  the  SFWG  had 
personally  contacted  over  sixty  more 
colleges  and  universities  in  fourteen 
states.  Furthermore,  they  had  attracted 
international  recognition,  foreign  re- 
porters told  the  chairmen  on  the  night 
of  the  rally.  Consulates  of  many  for- 
eign countries  spoke  of  the  reports  they 
were  sending  to  their  homelands  of  the 
biggest  peace  rally  in  the  midwest  since 
the  war. 

This  summer  they  sent  fourteen 
teams  to  contact  as  many  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  United  States  as  pos- 
sible. Their  function  is  to  leave  a  nu- 
cleus of  four  students  on  each  campus 
to  work  for  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional educational  peace  movement.  By 
the  end  of  1946  they  expect  to  have 
visited  every  higher  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  country. 

Nine  members  have  already  been 
sent  out  to  foreign  universities,  seven 
to  Europe  and  two  to  South  America,  to 
set  up  groups  there.  Similar  move- 
ments have  started  spontaneouslj-  in 
sixteen  foreign  countries,  some  of  Avhich 
are  India,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Scot- 
land, and  Venezuela.  With  the  hope  of 
joining  with  them  in  a  consolidated  in- 
ternational peace  movement,  the  for- 
eign representatives  of  SFWG  are 
making  a  point  of  contacting  these 
groups. 

Moreover,  the  world  government 
group  is  distributing  ten  million  copies 
of  the  United  Nations  charter  to  aU  stu- 
dents between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty-five. 

All  this  has  been  done  within  seven 
months,  in  addition  to  the  publication 
of  Tlie  Planet,  organ  of  the  SFWG. 
However,  they  point  out  that  then-  work 
has  only  begun. 

The  makeshift  garage  on  626^^ 
Library  Place  is  humming  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  and  it  will  continue  until 
lasting  peace  is  insured.  Already  there 
are  two  other  garage  offices  in  Evans- 
ton: the  Field  Office  on  Ridge  Terrace, 
which  coordinates  the  teams  traveling 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  on  Chicago  Avenue,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  contact  with  their  foreign 
representatives. 

With  their  petitions,  literature,  and 
rallies,  the  Students  for  Federal  World 
Government  are  moving  forward  day 
by  day.    Their  goal— PEACE, 

PURPLE    P  ARROT 


The  Decent  Thing 

(from  page  39) 

tray;  the  major's  friend  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  resigned  himself  to  the 
scrutiny  of  an  oyster  cocktail. 

Knew  he  was  a  good  sort,  thought  the 
major;  hates  to  be  in  this  sort  of  spot. 
His  mouth  contemplated  another 
clumsy  smile,  and  he  resumed  his 
monologue. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  just  com- 
pleted a  monograph;  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  it  myself,  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety— of  London,  you  know,"  he  en- 
lightened, in  a  tone  that  accepted  the 
man's  unvoiced  apology  for  not  know- 
ing. "Did  a  bit  of  knocking  about  in 
Africa  once,  and  made  some  rather  in- 
teresting observations  on  folklore.  I 
wrote  a  trench  warfare  article  for  the 
Infantry  JoiLmal  after  the  last  war. 
The  first  world  war,  that  is — and  the 
Brittanica  people  had  me  write  them 
up  an  article  on  the  use  of  Browning 
machine  guns  in  flank  defense.  Drop- 
ped it  in  later  editions,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  gun's  obsolete,  but  it  was 
quite  a  thing.  I  can  tell  you.  seeing  my 
article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica." 

The  major's  spirits  experienced  a 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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JACK  YONOVER 
N.  U.  '21 

Invites  you  to 
visit  the 

Club  Detour 

1511  Howard  Street 

*  Continuous  entertainment; 

*  Dancing 

*  No  cover 
^  No  minimum 


ACE  TYPEWRITER 
SERVICE 

909  Maple  Ave. 

EVANSTON,  ILL. 

GRE.  1155 


Repairs,  rentals,  bought, 
sold,  traded.  .  . 


Corsages 

for  all 

Holiday 

Occasions 

We   deliver 
and    telegraph 


Central  Florists 

2216  Central  Uni.  8420 


Labich  Furs 

1717   Sherman 
Gre.  2882 


Remodel  and  make 

coats 

Cleaning  and 

Storage 


Ball  Drive-It  Yourself 

Rent  A  Car  and 
Date   in   Style 


613  Cheo.  Ave. 


Gre.  0013 


Qar4ay  Shops 


urbelowS     ^or      Ljou 


These  exquisite  bits  of 
femininity  from  Gor- 
Tay's  Gift  Bar  ore 
ideal  for  showers  or 
birthdays,  or  to  tuck 
away  for  Christmas. 

Come  in  today  and  see 
our  wide  selection  of 
lovely  gifts. 


satin  and  lace  garters  in  pastel  shades — 

th  lace 


1-  enchantin 
1.50  up. 

2-  delicate  pair  of  heart  shaped  sachets  edged 
and  lilies  in  pastel  shades — $5.40. 

3-  handsome   stitched  satin   jewel    box    dark   and  light 
shades — $5.00,   with  sequins — $8.50. 

4-  feather-light  sheer   elasticized   panties,   fashioned    by 
Circe  in  uhite  or  pink — S3. 00. 

Open  Thursday  erenings  until  9  P.  M. 


1630  Orrington 
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EL  GArCHO 

North  Shore^s  Most  Distinctive  Restaurant  &  Cocktail  Lounge 


THE  FINEST  in  foods, 

Dinners    served    from 
6  'til  10 

SKOKIE   BLVD., 

North  of  Harrison 


chili,  spaghetti, 
lobster    tails,    chicken 
and  steaks 

Call  .   .   . 

SKOKIE  2870 


[//niiMial    Luifts  ... 

for  everyone's  Christmas  that  truly  reflect 
your  care  in  choosing.  Bring  those  hard-to- 
please  names  in  and  you'll  see  why  a  smart 
Santa  Claus  always  includes  a  package  from 


622  Davis  St. 


Evanston 


Uni.  3888 


Shirley  McCarthy  Tri  Delt 
and  Bill  Cuthbertson,  Phi 
Kappa  Psi,  relax  after  class- 
es at  Hill  Drug  Store  .  .  . 
headquarters  for  cosmetics 
and  all  pharmaceutical  sup- 
plies. 


HILL     DRUGS      eOl    Davis  Sf.  Gre.  0405 


Hoops,  My  Dears 

(from  page  30) 

"We're  going  to  be  just  average  in 
height — about  6,  6-1.  and  slightly  above 
average  in  speed,  thanks  to  Ward  and 
Sticklen  who  team  up  well  together." 

But  it's  still  a  mystery.  The  'Cats 
have  twenty  games  booked,  twelve  in 
conference  play.  There's  no  title  in  the 
offing.  Seven  other  schools  have  all  but 
conceded  that  to  Illinois,  where  Whiz 
Kids  Gene  Vance.  Andy  Phillip.  Ken 
Menke  and  Jack  Smiley  are  back  in 
addition  to  Fred  Green,  Dwight  Eddie- 
man  and  Bob  Doster.  Even  the  non- 
league  tilts  will  be  tough.  California  has 

IIIIIIIIIIIIWIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 


That  third  PARROT  will 
warm  up  the  cold  davs  of 
February.  Out  Feb.  12,  it'll  be 
packed  full  of  dope  about 
your  favorite  college,  fiction 
by  the  best  writers  on  campus, 
poetry,  sidelights,  and  a  terri- 
fic eight-page  picture  section. 

Features  on  tap  will  be  the 
inside  story  of  Northwestern's 
public  relations  set-up,  a  story 
on  our  new  FM  radio  station, 
a  profile  of  the  swimming 
team,  and  a  special  feature  on 
the  W.C.T.U.  And  there'll  be 
pictures  of  the  Navy  Ball,  the 
Shi-Ai  Bat,  and  many  other 
big  campus  activities. 

So  start  shining  up  those 
quarters  in  your  piggy-banks, 
folks.  Drag  out  that  pipe  or 
that  knitting,  curl  up  in  front 
of  your  favorite  fireplace, 
and  grab  vourself  a  February 
PARROT! 


Hinilllllllllllllllllllllll HHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

one  of  the  nation's  finest  teams  and  Bea 
Carnevale.  North  Carolina's  shrewd 
tactician,  has  another  sleeper  crew 
lurking  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  the  experts  and  rival  coaches  alike. 
Notre  Dame,  of  course,  is  powerful  even 
with  the  draft  loss  of  Vince  (Bullets) 
Boryla  making  inroads. 
\' 

.  . ".  .  .  Crisler  will  probably  be 
the  most  nervous  fellow  on  the 
Michigan  side  of  the  field  here 
Saturday.  That's  the  kind  of  guy 
the  Wolverines'  tanned,  squit  eyed 
coach  is." 

Dick    McLaughlin,    in 

Daily    Northwestern 

Well,  if  you  had  squit  eyes,  you'd 
be  nervous  too. 
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SEp^OS  ^   ^ 

\ 

Mu^*2^i3^ 

w 

y      SYsi 

PEM 

Classic 
Barber  Shop 

1721   Shermon  Ave. 

X  s 

Close  to  Campus 
^       The  Best  in  Town 


C.  &  F.  Food  Mart 


1734  Sherman  Uni.  5856 


Campus  Pharmacy 

821  Noyes  Uni.  3630 


The  Decent  Thing 

(jrom  page  43) 

very  riot  of  satisfaction  throughout 
this  and  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  until 
long  after  the  dishes  had  been  spirited 
off.  The  man  was  beginning  to  start 
and  glance  about  like  a  trapped  rabbit, 
and  Major  Aldworth  became  aware 
that  the  man  had  long  since  finished. 
Evening  diners  were  waiting  for  tables. 
A  salver  at  his  elbow  cradled  the  check, 
an  impressive  monument  to  the  major's 

Still  in  a  lesser  transport,  however, 
the  major  dealt  several  bills  onto  the 
silver  plate,  and  rather  expansively 
ushered  his  friend  toward  the  check 
room,  noticing  en  route  that  several 
diners  seemed  to  have  recognized  the 
situation,  and  were  giving  him  bless- 
ing. 

As  the  doorman  murmured,  "Good 
Evening"  in  a  tone  of  unctuous  civility, 
the  chill  wind  rushed  at  them,  like  some 
vengeful  harpy,  and  the  major  thought 
— guiltily  of  warm  outer  coats  and  thin 
black  suits.  However,  his  chair  at  the 
Adventurer's  Club  awaited  him,  and  he 
was  late  for  his  appointment  with  De- 
cline of  the  West  and  a  brandy.  It 
would  be  comforting  to  remember  his 
own  charity,   during  the   coming  year. 


For  a  treat  that's 
different  .  .  . 


For  food  that  is 
superb  .  .  . 

For  Bowman's  Ice  Cream 
with  superior  flavor — 


Visit 

Fount -n- Grill 

194.5  Central  St. 


"X"  Marks  the  Spot 


for  holiday  fun! 

Bring  the  whole  gang  out  for  the 
best  dinner  you  ever  ate.  Quality 
wines  and  liquors.  .  .  .  Let's  make 
it  a  party. 

Boulevard  Inn 

McCormick  and  Emerson 


DANCE 
LESSONS 


in 
FOX  TROT— RUMBA 

WALTZ   •  TANGO 
SAMBA   •  JITTERBUG 

Famous  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
for  modern  dance  instruction.  Dale's 
Evanston  studios  now  offer  the 
same,  proven  methods.  All  lessons 
are  private.  Special  courses  for 
beginners   and  out-dated  »iClVt 

dancers.  iNt^^^* 

ll  iC^  •  •  •  Start  dancing  in 

O**  *  your  first,  free  trial  lesson 

with  3  basic  steps  of  any  dance  you  choose. 
Dale's  successful  3  -  Step  Method  has  turned 
out  hundreds  of  good  dancers. 

Call  for  an  appointment  today! 

GREENLEAF    4180 

605-607  Davis  St.- Evanston 

Daily  10  am-11  pm.    Sundays  12  Noon-8  pm 

In  Chicago  visit  Dale's  at  203  Norfh 
Wabash  Aye.,  or  phone  Andoyer  2730 
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L^oniniuncid..y^tten  tion 

Expert  cleaning  and 
laundry  service. 

See    your    fraternity    or    sorority 
representatiye   for   rates. 

A.  W.  Zengler 

WINNETKA 
899  Linden  Win.  898 


1  our  Official  Fraternity 
Jeweler 

L.  G.  BALFOUR 
COMPANY 

55  E.  Washington  Street 

CHICAGO 
State  4246  -  4247 

(^I'cJiea    l^lii'isiniciS 

Badges.  Rings,  Favors, 

Novelties,  Stationery, 

and  Programs 

C.  W.  "Pat"  Henri 
J.  F.  "Jack"  Bryson 


Perhaps  he  could  make  a  regular  cus- 
tom of  it;  maybe  next  Christmas — 

"Now,  see  here,  Doc,"  his  companion 
suddenly  barked,  in  a  tone  that  dis- 
couraged the  major's  interference,  "you 
haven't  given  me  a  chance  to  open  my 
mouth,  so  if  you're  goruia  be  sore  about 
anything,  it's  your  own  fault.  I  wasn't 
tryna  bum  any  meals  or  anything  else 
off  nobody,  but  it  was  good  chow,  and 
I  thank  you  for  it.  The  thing  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  about  in  the  first  place,  was 
about  my  hack.  I'm  a  cabbie,  and  my 
hack's  stuck  on  some  ice.  There  wasn't 
nobody  else  around  I  could  ask.  It's 
right  over  here,  and  all  it  needs  is  a 
little  pressure  to  keep  the  back  wheels 
from  sliding  over  against  the  curb, 
when  I  give'er  the  gas.  Now,  how 
about  giving  me  a  hand?" 

They  had  reached  the  cui'b,  and  the 
curt  slam  of  the  car  door  might  have 
been  Major  Aldw^orth's  pride  explod- 
ing. The  major  was  surrounded, 
stymied,  checkmated,  trapped. 

He  staggered  for  his  balance,  and  the 
stoplight  of  the  cab  glowed  redly,  some 
twenty  feet  ahead. 

"Come  on.  Doc.  get  a  move  on.  I 
haven't  got  all  night." 

The  door  slammed  behind  him,  and 
he  leaned  back  on  soft  leather  uphol- 
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BARBER  SHOP 
Now  in  the 
North  Shore  Hotel 

.  .  .  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 
inspect  their  new  quarters.  Evanston's 
most  modern  barber  shop  ...  5  chair 
service.  Finest  type  of  barbering.  Stu- 
dents find  an  appointment  a  time  sav- 
ing convenience. 

Edward  Cremin,  Prop, 
CREenleaf  9009 
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(/Jennett  ivluiicj^liop 


Everything  in  music 


1148  Central  Ave. 
WUmette,  HI. 

Wil.  568 


.v« 


Aewelrul  most  appreciated  Q^ft  ^ 

Jewelry  adds  the  sparkle  .  .  .  the  real  glamour  for 
holida'/s  and  every  occasion.  Our  selection  is  large 
and  lovely.  She  will  appreciate  a  diamond,  a 
watch,  a  cocktail  ring,  a  choker,  a  bracelet,  ear- 
rings, pins,  etc. 


ECKMAN   JEWELERS 


1^ 


716  Main  Street 


27  Years  in  Evanston 


Creenleaf  9727 


Everything  photographic — priced  right 

At  Evanstoris  most  complete  camera  store 


\.'zL. 


YVMiS!^cmiem  cAf^m 


UNIversity  4550  622  Grove  Street 

(Just  east  of  Sherman) 

Open  Monday  &  Tliursday  till   9:30  P.M. 
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LlCRl  THE  GIRL  wL^e 

Cnrislmas  surprise  is  a  Wintra 

coat  made  of  BONMOUTON*  tke 
luxurious  Ne-w  Era  tur.  No  otner 
mouton  can  compare  with 
BONMOUTON's  faLulously  rick 
sheen.  And  the  Wintra  lahel  means 
tailorea  perfection  ri^ht  aown  to 
its  lining  of  fine  Narco  Rayon. 
At  hetter  stores  everywhere.  But  place 
your  order  now.  The  very 
choiceness  of  Wintra  coats 
makes  them  scarce.  Styled  hy 
Town  and  Countrv  Cluh  Furs,  Inc. 


Eilinjioii  dijed  lamb 

protluct  of  Mtitty  Eitini^on,  Inc. 


gift  bundles  with  these 

cheery  cartons  of 
Christmas  Chesterfields 
. .  .They  Satisfy. 

FIELD 
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